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Volume  XV  MAY,  1942  Number  3 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THIRD-YEAR  COLLEGE  GERMAN* 
John  A.  Hess 

Someone  inclined  to  be  facetious  might  say  that  the  problem  of 
third-year  college  German  does  not  exist,  since  the  present  conflict 
raging  in  Europe  has  so  depleted  the  ranks  of  German  students  that 
no  one  takes  more  than  two  years  of  German,  and  even  this  small 
amount  only  for  scientific  purposes.  Fortunately,  the  situation  is  not 
that  grave.  In  most  colleges  there  are  still  a  few  faithful  students 
enrolled  in  third  and  fourth  year  courses;  and  in  many  schools  the 
total  enrollment  in  German  has  not  suffered  so  badly  as  in  French. 
There  is  no  denying,  however,  that  all  foreign  language  instruction 
in  the  upper  levels  is  in  a  precarious  situation,  and  the  necessity  of 
combining  third  and  fourth  year  students  in  the  same  class  in  our 
smaller  colleges  and  universities  has  only  complicated  our  problem. 

But  I  am  not  thinking  primarily  of  numbers.  I  am  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  linguistic  attainments  and  background  with  which 
our  students  approach  the  third-year  course  in  German.  In  the  year 
1900  Ellen  Key  prophesied  that  the  twentieth  century  would  be  the 
century  of  the  child;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  are  con¬ 
cerned — as  never  before  in  history,  perhaps — about  the  health  and 
happiness  of  children  and  their  rights  as  individuals.  But  Ellen  Key 
did  not  realize,  as  George  Boas  writes  in  the  American  Scholar, 
official  magazine  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  “that  the  child  would  become 
not  only  the  focus  of  all  our  thought  but  also  the  model  for  our 
behavior.”  “Has  there  ever  been  a  period,”  asks  the  philosopher, 
“when  adults  so  brazenly  have  pretended  to  be  young?  No  matter 
what  their  age,  our  women  dress  and  act  like  girls,  our  men  like 
undergraduates.”^  This  tendency  manifests  itself  further  in  our  pic¬ 
torial  journals.  Life,  Look,  Click,  and  the  rest;  and  also  in  our 

*  Paper  read  before  the  tenth  annual  AATG  meeting  at  Indianapolis, 
Dec.  28,  1941. 

*  “The  Century  of  the  Child,”  in  the  American  Scholar,  VU,  268  ff. 
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beginners’  books  in  foreign  languages.  In  our  first-year  German 
books  the  grammar  has  been  reduced  to  the  barest  essentials  and 
we  have  such  captivating  titles  as  Easy  German,  Basic  German, 
Fundamentals  of  German,  A  Brief  Course  in  German,  Concise  Ger¬ 
man  Grammar,  and  so  on.  The  accompanying  readers  are  full  of 
drawings  and  photographs  and  bear  such  captions  as  Bilderlesebuch 
für  Anfänger,  Bilderfibel,  Deutsche  Fibel,  German  Tales  for  Begin¬ 
ners,  etc. 

Certainly  no  German  teacher  will  object  to  having  the  initial 
stages  of  the  study  made  as  painless  and  attractive  as  possible.  The 
profuse  use  of  pen  sketches  and  German-English  cognates  does  make 
the  whole  subject  more  "anschaulich,”  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
the  appreciation — joined  with  considerable  self-gratulation  at  their 
hitherto  unsuspected  ability  to  “read”  German  so  readily — ^with 
which  our  students  take  to  Gerhard  Wiens’  Bilderlesebuch  für 
Anfänger.  The  danger,  of  course,  is  that  we  shall  continue  this  type 
of  reading  the  entire  first  year  instead  of  working  up  to  more  diflBcult 
books:  Immensee  or  Das  edle  Blut.  Words,  after  all,  are  more  than 
mere  pictorial  symbols;  and  such  abstractions  as  Liebe,  Treue, 
Wahrheit,  and  Tugend  can  never  be  adequately  rendered  by  a  pic¬ 
ture-book,  still  less  the  expressions  eventuell,  beziehungsweise,  and 
the  like.  To  obtain  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  not 
to  establish  a  one-to-one  correspondence  between  objects  and  verbal 
signs  but  to  take  the  words  of  the  alien  tongue  behavioristically  as 
the  intangible  thoughts  themselves.  Though  much  nonsense  has  been 
printed  recently  under  the  name  of  “semantics,”  there  remains  a 
badly  needed  understanding  of  the  relation  of  language  to  thought 
by  the  instructor  in  modern  foreign  languages.  The  good  linguist  un¬ 
consciously  observes  the  “law”  for  the  use  of  words  as  delivered  over 
one  hundred  years  ago  by  the  French  critic,  Joubert:  “One  must 
employ  one’s  expressions  simply  as  media,  as  glasses  through  which 
one’s  thoughts  can  be  best  made  evident.”  Here  thought’s  symbolic 
machinery  is  wholly  lost  in  the  idea  expressed.  This  attainment 
which  has  been  loosely  termed  “thinking  in  the  foreign  language”  is 
the  approximate  goal  in  third-year  college  German. 

In  the  second  year  of  college  German,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
there  are  great  temptations  to  the  teacher  to  make  the  reading  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  Yet  this  is  the  crucial  year.  A  summer  has 
passed  since  the  students  had  their  Beginning  German;  or  if  they 
come  with  two  years  of  German  from  a  small  high  school,  the  time 
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for  forgetting  may  be  much  longer  and  their  original  instruction 
much  poorer.  In  the  warm  days  of  September  something  easy  and 
thrilling  is  inevitable;  and  so  we  read  such  books  as  Leicht  und  Neu, 
Achtung!  Achtung!  Hier  ist  der  kleine  Muck!,  Kleiner  Garten, 
Lustige  Stunden,  Robby  kämpft  um  seine  Freiheit,  or  that  perennial 
favorite,  Emil  und  die  Detektive.  If  we  stop  with  one  such  book, 
well  and  good;  but  if  we  go  on  feeding  our  students  on  a  diet  of 
Kästner  books,  Emil  und  die  drei  Zwillinge,  Das  fliegende  Klassen¬ 
zimmer,  and  Drei  Männer  im  Schnee,  we  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  do  worthwhile  work  in  the  third  year.  (We  should  not  blame  our 
students  who  stop  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  for  having  a  rather 
poor  opinion  of  the  value  of  German  literature.)  No  doubt  the 
Coleman  Report  with  its  emphasis  on  the  reading  method  and  the 
resultant  mania  to  cover  as  many  pages  of  text  as  possible  have 
contributed  to  this  deplorable  situation.  But  who  can  deny  that  in 
serious  college  work  the  question  should  be  one  of  quality  and  not 
merely  one  of  pages?  As  early,  at  least,  as  the  third  semester — that 
is,  the  beginning  of  the  second  year — our  prot4g4s  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  classic  Novellen  of  the  19th  century  either  in  separate 
editions  or  in  composite  collections;  viz.  Zeydel,  Favorite  German 
Readings  (Crofts),  Röseler,  Deutsche  Novellen  des  19.  Jahrhunderts 
(Holt).  Or,  if  a  more  varied  assortment  of  short  stories  is  desired, 
ranging  in  length  from  seven  to  fifteen  pages  and  giving  samples  of 
both  19th  and  20th  century  writing.  Mitten  im  Leben  by  Diamond 
and  Uhlendorf  is  available. 

Neither  can  we  afford  to  neglect  a  grammar  review  in  this  third 
semester.  Without  some  appreciation  of  the  case  endings  of  adjec¬ 
tives  and  nouns,  the  meaning  of  an  inversion  when  “wenn”  is 
omitted,  the  functions  of  the  German  subjunctive  especially  in  opta¬ 
tive  and  adhortative  sentences — all  of  which  should  become  more 
or  less  second  nature  to  the  German  student — how  is  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  German  passage  to  be  entered  into?  Two  illustrations, 
from  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Maria  Stuart  respectively,  will 
make  it  clear  that  the  finer  nuances  are  sure  to  be  missed  without  a 
firm  grounding  in  the  above-mentioned  grammatical  knowledge. 
The  first  illustration  is  from  the  dialogue  of  the  Rütli  scene  and 
shows  inversion  with  “gleich”  and  “auch”  with  the  meaning  “ob¬ 
gleich”: 

1st  es  gleich  Nacht,  so  leuchtet  unser  Recht. 

Ist  gleich  die  Zahl  nicht  voll,  das  Herz  ist  hier 
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Des  ganzen  Volks,  die  Besten  sind  zugegen. 

Sind  auch  die  alten  Bücher  nicht  zur  Hand, 

Sie  sind  in  unsre  Herzen  eingeschrieben. 

The  second  is  a  part  of  Queen  Mary’s  defiant  answer  to  Lord  Bur¬ 
leigh; 

Ich  bin  die  Schwache,  sie  die  Mächt’ge. — Wohl, 

Sie  brauche  die  Gewalt,  sie  töte  mich. 

Sie  bringe  ihrer  Sicherheit  das  Opfer. 

Doch  sie  gestehe  dann,  daß  sie  die  Macht 
Allein,  nicht  die  Gerechtigkeit  geübt. 

Examples  from  the  poetic  dramas  of  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  or  Hebbel 
would  prove  the  same  point.  Nevertheless  I  know  teachers  who  think 
they  do  not  have  time  for  such  a  brief  book  as  Hagboldt  and  Kauf- 
mann’s  German -Review  and  Composition  with  only  fifteen  lessons, 
each  of  which  can  be  covered  in  two  assignments.  At  least,  as  an 
alternative  to  a  composition  book,  we  should  be  willing  to  use  a 
book  of  stories  and  plays  that  contains  rather  thorough-going  gram¬ 
mar  and  composition  exercises  in  the  back  based  on  the  reading  texts 
and  containing  also  a  summary  of  grammar;  for  most  second-year 
students  have  already  lost  their  Beginners’  German  in  the  most  ab¬ 
solute  sense — both  textbook  and  knowledge.  (Röseler  and  Ber, 
Altes  und  Neues  containing  about  forty  pages  of  paradigms  and 
direct-method  exercises  on  Germelshausen  and  Immensee  is  one  sug¬ 
gestion  for  use  in  the  third  semester.) 

If  some  of  the  simpler  German  poetry  is  read  in  the  first  half  of 
the  second  year  it  may  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  more  German  study 
the  following  semester.  As  that  prince  of  realists  and  matter-of-fact 
lexicographer,  Samuel  Johnson,  once  observed;  “We  would  not  be  at 
the  trouble  to  learn  a  language,  if  we  could  have  all  that  is  written 
in  it  just  as  well  in  a  translation.  But  as  the  beauties  of  poetry 
cannot  be  preserved  in  any  language  except  that  in  which  it  was 
originally  written,  we  learn  the  language.”  Poetry,  then,  according 
to  Johnson,  preserves  the  languages;  and  a  wise  choice  of  poetry 
may  preserve  the  German  enrollment  through  the  second  year. 

The  second  semester  of  the  second  year  is  the  most  vital  of  all, 
for  it  challenges  the  best  efforts  of  the  teacher  to  keep  it  from  being 
a  terminal  station.  Here  too  we  have  the  last  opportunity  to  prepare 
students  for  the  advanced  courses  in  language  and  literature;  and 
in  this  semester’s  work  the  majors  are  won — or  lost.  At  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  we  permit  students  majoring  in  the  physical  sciences  or  in 
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pre-medical  courses  to  take  Scientific  German  at  this  point,  pro¬ 
vided  their  grades  are  high  enough;  whereas  the  rest  of  the  students 
take  a  more  literary  course.  As  an  introduction  to  a  more  serious 
study  of  German  drama  we  find,  in  agreement  with  Professors 
Stroebe  and  Klett,  that  Ludwig  Fulda’s  well-organized  three-act 
comedy,  Höhensonne,  is  appropriate,  serving  as  it  does  to  prepare 
the  students  for  stronger  meat  like  Wilhelm  Tell.  For  it  does  not 
seem  right  to  deprive  our  students  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  this 
Schiller  masterpiece  in  the  second  year.  If  they  should  never  study 
any  more  German,  they  would  nevertheless  remember  this  dramatic 
presentation  of  noble  ideals  and  love  of  liberty;  they  would  realize 
how  strange  a  growth  in  Germany  is  the  present  ideology.  If  they 
go  into  third-year  work  they  will  have  taken  the  initial  plunge  into 
German  classic  drama  and  blank  verse  and  will  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  read  the  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  Most  of 
our  annotated  American  editions  of  Tell  give  a  rather  full  account 
of  Schiller’s  life  and  times  as  well  as  some  discussion  of  German  and 
Swiss  history;  so  that  such  terms  as  the  Interregnum,  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  the  Thirty  Years  War,  and  so  on,  will  never  again  be 
wholly  meaningless.  Considerable  Kulturgeschichte  as  a  background 
for  later  studies  may  be  supplied  by  a  two-hour  supplementary 
course  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  year;  e.g.,  at  Ohio  University 
where  the  first  and  second  year  courses  run  four  hours  per  semester, 
students  with  a  grade  of  A  at  the  end  of  the  first  twelve  hours’  work 
are  encouraged  to  take  along  with  Intermediate  German  a  two-hour 
course  either  in  the  German  Novelle  or  in  Modem  German  Prose.  In 
the  latter  course  we  usually  read  Fleissners’  Deutschland  von  heute 
und  gestern,  which  gives  valuable  information  on  German  geography, 
racial  differences,  dress,  manners  and  customs,  political  history 
since  1870,  as  well  as  a  delineation  of  the  German  Youth  Movement, 
German  folksongs,  and  the  German  Christmas.  In  addition  a  “Lend- 
Lease”  library  is  a  very  good  idea.  Every  German  department  has 
an  accumulation  of  duplicates  of  German  plays,  stories,  novels, 
simplified  histories.  As  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  we  should  not 
feel  too  badly  if  these  borrowings  are  not  returned.  They  serve  a 
good  cause  and  should  contribute  materially  to  the  general  defense 
of  American  foreign-language  instruction. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  observed  that  Der  Deutsche  Verein  can 
be  made  an  important  factor  in  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  third 
year.  Of  course,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  have  the  German  Club  func- 
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tion  as  in  the  good  old  days  before  the  first  World  War,  when  the 
meetings  were  conducted  almost  exclusively  in  German  and  German 
lectures  were  delivered  by  professors  and  educated  Germans  of  the 
university  community.  At  present  the  Verein  must  be  organized  along 
simpler  lines.  Nevertheless,  the  group  singing  of  the  Schnitzelbank, 
of  German  folksongs,  the  participation  in  conversational  games,  the 
performance  of  simple  Kartoffelpuppenspiele  and  later  of  amateur 
theatricals,  have  their  value  in  improving  the  students'  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  their  Sprachgefühl,  and  their  interest  in  German  life  and  cul¬ 
ture.  The  German  Christmas  program,  especially,  with  its  beautiful 
Weihnachtslieder  is  often  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  academic 
year. 

How  can  third-year  courses  in  German  literature  best  be  ap¬ 
proached?  The  "more  complex  vocabulary  and  the  involved  con¬ 
structions  make  the  situation  vastly  different  than  in  French  where 
third-year  students  read  with  ease  Doumic  or  Lanson  or  even  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  Petit  de  Julleville  series.  Some  of  us  recall  the  student 
days  of  our  youth  where  Hermann  Kluge  or  Wilhelm  Scherer  was 
placed  immediately  in  our  hands.  We  read  Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe 
(excepting  Faust)  in  imported  German  editions  without  vocabulary. 
But  that  was  in  the  good  old  days  when  there  was  a  nucleus  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  German  homes  with  two  or  three  years  of  German  in 
the  high  school  and  perhaps  all  through  the  grades.  Now  we  are 
often  confronted  with  students  with  only  sixteen  hours  of  college 
German  and  who  have  had  no  contact  with  German  before  coming 
to  college.  Under  such  circumstances  we  must  remember  Goethe’s 
word:  “Bedenkt,  ihr  habet  weiches  Holz  zu  spalten.”  Imported  his¬ 
tories  of  German  literature,  such  as  those  of  Hans  Röhl  or  Hermann 
Kluge,  seem  out  of  the  question  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year. 
Even  Stroebe  and  Whitney’s  small  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litera¬ 
tur  (in  many  respects  a  clever  simplification  and  adaptation  of 
Kluge’s  work)  may  be  too  difficult  for  a  weak  class.  It  is  then  neces¬ 
sary  to  start  with  a  brief  English  outline  of  German  literary  history 
like  that  of  Calvin  Thomas;  and  if  one  is  giving  a  course  in  the 
classical  German  drama  the  first  plays  read  must  be  American  edi¬ 
tions  with  notes  and  vocabulary. 

“There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  the  older  and  better  Germany  left 
if  you  know  where  to  look  for  it,”  Professor  John  Burnet  of  St. 
Andrews  said  some  years  ago.  The  best  of  all  places  is  certainly  the 
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German  classical  period;  and  for  this  reason  many  of  us  teachers 
of  the  older  generation  would  like  to  limit  the  third  year’s  college 
work  to  that  era.  In  Lessing’s  keen  intellectual  criticism  and  his 
religion  of  tolerance,  in  Schiller’s  gospel  of  freedom  and  hatred  of 
sham,  in  Goethe’s  perfect  lyrics  and  in  his  discussion  of  life-problems 
in  Faust  as  well  as  the  ideals  of  reine  Menschlichkeit  and  Humanität 
in  Iphigenie  we  bring  our  students  not  only  to  the  flow'ering  of  Ger¬ 
many  but  also  to  the  great  literature  of  a  great  age.  It  was  of  this 
Kantian  age  that  President  Hibben  of  Princeton  University  wrote 
at  the  time  of  World  War  I:  “Where  do  we  find  the  clearest  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  moral  worth  and  moral  grandeur  of  this  idea  of  justice, 
both  individual  and  national?  Without  question  in  Germany.”  “It 
is  not  von  Treitschke,  nor  Nietzsche,  nor  Bemhardi,”  that  noted 
educator  said  then,  “who  speaks  for  Germany  or  who  represents  the 
German  tradition.”  Nor,  we  might  add,  is  it  the  present  irrational 
leaders  in  Germany  who  speak  for,  or  represent,  her  great  past. 

At  Ohio  University,  as  in  other  smaller  colleges  and  universities, 
it  is  necessary  to  combine  third  and  fourth  year  students  in  one 
class;  and  the  courses  must  be  given  in  cycles.  For  example,  one 
year  the  nineteenth  century  German  drama,  the  next,  the  Classical 
German  drama  and  Faust,  and  the  following  year  the  survey  course. 
Giving  the  survey  course  after  at  least  two  other  courses  in  German 
literature  enables  the  student  to  approach  the  subject  with  a  far 
better  perspective.  (It  makes  the  teacher’s  heart  sink  to  think  of 
reading  excerpts  from  the  Heliand  or  Otfried’s  Evangelienbuch  with 
students  just  out  of  the  second  year.)  But  unfortunately  it  is  rare 
that  this  order  can  be  followed.  To  equalize  the  load,  our  fourth  year 
students  read  extra  plays,  special  assignments  in  German  histories 
of  literature,  and  make  special  reports. 

No  third-year  course  for  German  majors  is  complete  without  a 
thorough  training  in  grammar  and  composition.  The  fact  that  in  the 
second  year  the  soft  pedal  is  too  often  applied  to  anything  savoring 
of  grammatical  construction  makes  the  way  hard  at  present;  but  it 
signifies  a  lack  of  foresight  that  cries  out  for  immediate  correction. 
Only  two  years  ago.  Professor  Basilius,  speaking  before  this  society, 
said:  “Concretely  stated,  can  we  not  and  should  we  not  postpone 
our  eternal  worry  about  the  shabbiness  of  the  students’  grammatical 
equipment  till  the  third  year  and  use  all  of  the  second  year  to  per¬ 
fect  reading  skill  and  to  implement  this  skill  by  reading  the  master- 
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pieces  of  the  foreign  literature  for  their  aesthetic  enjoyment  and 
cultural  education?”*  As  a  consequence  of  this  grammar  blindness 
we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  use  a  so-called  composition  book  or 
review  grammar  and  to  spend  precious  hours  going  over  declensions 
and  conjugations  that  should  have  been  already  mastered.  Only 
gradually  can  we  begin  to  discuss  in  German  simple  plays  and 
stories  replete  with  human,  humorous  situations  and  idiomatic  con¬ 
versation.  Two  works  that  are  admirable  for  early  idiomatic  practice 
are  Fulda’s  Unter  vier  Augen  which  gives  gay  glimpses  of  last- 
century  Berlin  society;  and  Heinrich  Seidel’s  Leberecht  Hühnchen 
which  portrays  with  delightful  humor  events  in  the  contented,  easy¬ 
going  life  of  a  happy  “Kleinbürger”  of  the  same  epoch.  Each  is  easily 
adapted  for  free  composition,  either  written  or  oral. 

Finally,  in  the  fourth  year,  the  better  students  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  a  rigorous  course  in  Writing  and  Speaking  German,  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  native  German,  if  the  school  is  so  fortunate,  in  which 
greater  skill  and  artistry  will  be  developed  in  discussing  the  most 
varied  themes  in  German  and  in  which  more  pretentious  synopses 
and  critiques  will  be  written. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  show  how  vitally  the 
third  year’s  work  is  conditioned  for  success  or  failure  by  the  two 
years  that  precede  it;  and  also  how  in  our  smaller  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  with  limited  enrollments  in  the  advanced  classes,  the  third 
and  fourth  years  of  German  have  to  be  considered  as  a  unit.  In 
recent  years,  frightened  by  the  statistics  which  show  that  of  those 
students  who  begin  a  foreign  language  in  high  school  or  college 
eighty-five  per  cent  at  most  pursue  it  for  two  years,  we  have  over¬ 
diluted  our  courses  and  over-simplified  our  demands.  In  an  effort  to 
please  the  bulk  of  our  enrollees  we  have  neglected  the  fifteen  per 
cent  who  go  further  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  give  worthwhile  courses  in  German  literature  in  the  third  year, 
particularly  in  the  classical  period.  In  the  face  of  this  situation  it  is 
essential  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen  the  work 
of  the  preceding  years,  especially  the  intermediate  or  second  year. 
Only  on  this  basis  is  there  hope  for  an  honest  solution  of  our  problem. 
Ohio  University 

’H.  A.  Basilius,  “Concerning  the  Objectives  and  Methodology  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Year,”  The  German  Quakterlt,  XIII,  181. 


AN  UNDERGRADUATE  SEMINAR  IN  CRITICISM* 
Heinz  Guradze 

In  line  with  the  recent  increased  emphasis  on  integration  courses, 
the  Department  of  English  at  a  middle-western  college  last  year 
offered  a  seminar  in  criticism  for  juniors  and  seniors.  The  class  met 
twice  a  week,  conducted  by  a  group  of  four  faculty  members,  one 
each  from  the  Departments  of  English,  German,  French,  and  Music, 
with  the  head  of  the  English  Department  acting  as  chairman. 

The  text  used  was  The  New  Criticism  by  Edwin  B.  Burgum.  It 
contains  original  essays  by  Spingam,  Croce,  Bosanquet,  Santayana, 
Buermeyer,  Sullivan,  Parker,  and  others.  The  only  article  taken 
from  German  esthetic  literature  is  a  chapter  from  Spengler’s  Decline 
of  the  West,  Part  One. 

Each  instructor  was  called  upon  to  present  critical  works  typical 
of  his  field,  as  comprehensively  as  possible  in  the  time  available. 
Since  only  two  of  the  eight  students  in  the  class  had  ever  studied 
German,  the  works  of  German  authors  had  to  be  presented  in 
English  translation;  and  since  not  all  of  those  selected  were  avail¬ 
able  in  translation,  I  was  faced  with  the  necessity  of  preparing  an 
English  version  of  considerable  material. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  I  coped  with  the  problem  imperfectly, 
especially  since  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  make  any  prepara¬ 
tions  before  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  In  this  paper  I  shall 
endeavor  to  describe  what  I  did  and  also  suggest  what  I  should 
have  liked  to  do  under  more  favorable  circumstances. 

I  began  with  Lessing’s  Laokoon.  Only  two  of  the  students  had 
ever  heard  of  the  father  of  German  criticism,  the  great  enlightener, 
contemporary  and  opponent  of  Voltaire.  In  spite  of  my  fear  that 
this  fundamental  work  might  prove  to  be  too  difficult  and  rather  dry 
reading  for  an  immature  mind,  I  had  a  student  present  a  review  of 
it  to  the  class.  Naturally,  Laokoon  is  too  deep  to  be  fathomed  and 
adequately  appreciated  by  merely  hearing  a  r&um6  of  it.  In  fact, 
Professor  Nolte  in  his  able  discussion  of  the  work^  claims  that  we 
have  to  read  it  at  least  three  times:  The  first  time  our  attitude  will 
be  one  of  immature  acceptance,  the  second  time  it  will  be  half  ma- 

♦  Paper  read  before  the  tenth  annual  AATG  meeting  at  Indianapolis, 
Dec.  28,  1941. 

‘  Fred  0.  Nolte,  Leasing’s  Laokoon  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1940),  p.  182. 
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ture  dissension,  and  not  before  the  third  reading  can  we  expect  to 
feel  mature  admiration  for  the  work.  If,  however,  our  students  are 
ever  to  enter  the  first  stage,  a  seminar  in  criticism  seems  to  offer  a 
suitable  opportunity. 

Undoubtedly  this  essay  “on  the  limitation  of  painting  and  po¬ 
etry”  has  lost  some  of  its  value  in  the  light  of  modern  criticism. 
Lessing’s  thesis,  for  instance,  that  the  artist,  as  distinguished  from 
the  poet,  must  not  deal  with  the  ugly,  because  in  painting  or  sculp¬ 
ture  it  acquires  permanence  and  is  therefore  repulsive,  is  no  longer 
accepted  in  modem  art.  Many  of  his  other  points,  however,  are  as 
valid  as  they  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago. 

The  thesis  that  the  artist  must  choose  the  fruitful  moment,  which 
at  the  same  time  must  be  a  transitory  moment,  whereas  the  poet  is 
at  liberty  to  describe  an  action  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is 
based  on  the  classification  of  the  arts  as  those  of  space  and  those 
of  time,  a  distinction  so  fundamental  that  even  Spengler,  who  tries 
to  persuade  us  that  Western  music  is  an  art  of  space,  must  leave 
poetry  in  the  realm  of  time.  Lessing’s  doctrine,  further,  that  the  poet 
even  when  describing  static  conditions  ought  to  narrate  action  might 
seem  dogmatic;  but  its  application  by  Homer  to  the  chariot  of  Juno, 
the  clothing  of  Agamemnon,  and — the  most  famous  example  of  all — 
the  shield  of  Achilles  is  convincing  and  at  the  same  time  proves 
Virgil’s  inferiority  to  the  Greek  poet.  There  is  also  the  renowned 
description  of  Helen’s  beauty  in  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  where 
she  appears  before  the  elders  of  Troy.  In  only  three  lines  (156-8) 
Homer  has  the  old  men  express  their  admiration,  and  in  so  doing 
he  gives  a  stronger  impression  of  her  beauty  than  could  any  detailed 
description. 

The  last  instance  has  an  interesting  parallel  in  Lessing’s  discus¬ 
sion  of  apparitions  on  the  stage,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Hamburgische  Dramaturgie  (1767).  Here,  with  the  most  delightful 
satire,  Lessing  compares  Voltaire’s  ineffective  technique  in  handling 
the  ghost  in  his  Semiramis  with  Shakespeare’s  genius  in  portraying 
the  apparition  of  Hamlet’s  father.  The  latter  moves  us  so  forcibly, 
says  Lessing,  not  so  much  by  his  mere  appearance  as  by  the  effect 
his  appearance  has  on  Hamlet.  It  is  through  him,  a  person  on  the 
stage,  like  the  elders  on  the  wall  of  Troy,  that  the  poet  touches  us. 
Voltaire  knows  nothing  of  this  device,  but  on  the  contrary  infringes 
all  the  laws  and  customs  of  ghosts.  Lessing  says:  “Das  Gespenst, 
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das  sich  Dinge  herausnimmt,  die  wider  alles  Herkommen,  wider 
alle  guten  Sitten  unter  den  Gespenstern  sind,  dünkt  mich  kein 
rechtes  Gespenst  zu  sein.” 

For  lack  of  time  I  was  not  able  to  include  this  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  comparative  criticism,  neither  could  I  introduce  the  eighth 
chapter  which  deals  with  the  problem  of  translation,  nor  the  forty- 
sixth  in  which  Lessing  upbraids  the  French  classicists  for  their 
slavish  imitation  of  the  Greek  dramatic  laws  of  unity.  I  should  have 
liked  to  discuss,  further,  the  last  chapter  (100-104)  for  its  timely 
defense  of  dramatic  criticism — ^timely,  because  in  Germany  some  few 
years  ago  art  criticism  was  forbidden.  In  this  chapter'  also,  Lessing 
opposes  the  idea  of  regulating  the  book  trade  by  making  it  a  guild. 
Blessed  Gotthold  Ephraim!  Today  he  would  have  to  register  with 
the  Reichskulticrkammer. 

Of  the  large  number  of  Schiller’s  esthetic  writings  I  could  select 
only  four.  The  brief  treatise  on  Tragödie  und  Komödie  furnished 
some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  purpose  and  distinguishing  features 
of  these  dramatic  types.  The  essay  Über  den  Gebrauch  des  Gemeinen 
und  Niedrigen  in  der  Kunst  deals  with  the  important  difference 
between  esthetic  and  moral  judgment.  Why  is  it  that  the  thief  cannot 
be  the  heroic  subject  of  dramatic  treatment,  while  the  murderer  can, 
although  the  latter  is  more  objectionable  from  the  moral  point  of 
view?  Because,  says  Schiller,  moral  judgment  is  concerned  with 
lawfulness,  esthetic  judgment  with  vigor.  (Freytag  has  also  dealt 
with  this  problem  in  his  Technik  des  Dratnas.) 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  whether  the  playwright  is  concerned 
with  morals  at  all.  In  the  essay.  Über  die  Schaubühne  als  moralische 
Anstalt,  Schiller  emphatically  answers  in  the  aflSrmative.  I  have 
often  doubted  the  validity  of  Spingam’s  contention,  in  The  New 
Criticism:  “We  have  done  with  all  moral  judgment  of  art  in  art.” 
We  certainly  are  not  favoring  the  narrow,  unartistic  censorship  of 
Hays;  but  to  disagree  with  certain  moral  standards  does  not  mean 
discarding  all  moral  standards. 

Morals,  then,  are  one  of  several  standards  of  esthetic  judgment. 
(This  applies,  of  course,  only  to  arts  with  subject  matter,  not  to 
abstract  art  like  chamber  music.)  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  art,  especially  dramatic  art,  deals  with  all  aspects  of  life? 
Schiller  in  this  essay  eloquently  points  out  the  moral,  educational, 
psychological,  and  social  effect  of  the  stage:  “When  all  traditional 
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concepts  of  ethics  have  been  abandoned  by  a  government  and  justice 
is  frustrated  by  corruption,  the  stage  takes  sword  and  balance,  and 
summons  vice  before  the  tribunal.”  We  need  think  only  of  the  spon¬ 
taneous  outburst  of  applause  at  the  Berlin  performance  of  Don 
Carlos  in  1936,  when  Marquis  Posa  implored  King  Philipp:  “Geben 
Sie  Gedankenfreiheit!”  to  realize  that  even  the  Nazi  government 
could  not  escape  the  moral  power  of  the  stage. 

The  last  of  Schiller’s  essays  that  I  presented  was  Über  naive  und 
sentimentalische  Dichtung.  This  seemed  especially  important  in  our 
seminar  because  it  encompasses  another  fundamental  classification 
which  Spingam  thinks  he  can  afford  to  do  away  with  in  a  rather 
cursory  way.  Although  the  distinction  which  Schiller  makes  is  not 
quite  identical  with  the  distinction  between  realism  and  idealism, 
it  approaches  *  it.  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  Schiller’s  outstanding 
examples  of  the  naive  poet,  “who  stands  behind  his  work  like  God 
behind  the  universe,”  are  at  the  same  time  realists;  while  Schiller 
himself,  the  great  moralist  among  the  German  poets,  belongs  to  the 
sentimental,  idealistic  school.  Not  every  poet,  of  course,  can  be 
exclusively  identified  with  the  one  or  the  other  group.  The  universal 
genius  of  Goethe,  though  fundamentally  naive,  is  sentimental  in  a 
novel  like  Werther. 

There  are  interesting  subdivisions  of  sentimental  poetry,  such  as 
elegy  and  satire.  Both  are  based  on  the  contrast  between  the  ideal 
and  the  real.  Swift,  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire  are  classed  as  sentimental 
representatives  of  satire;  Klopstock,  Ewald  von  Kleist,  and  Haller 
as  those  of  elegy.  Schiller  also  deals  with  the  difference  in  the  moral 
background  of  the  two  types  of  poets:  The  realist  asks  what  a  thing 
is  good  for;  the  idealist  asks  whether  it  is  good.  The  former  wants 
to  make  the  one  he  loves  happy,  the  latter  tries  to  improve  the  one 
he  loves. 

In  the  political  field  the  realist  strives  for  happiness  and  well¬ 
being,  the  idealist  for  freedom  even  at  the  cost  of  happiness.  Here 
we  touch  upon  the  great  problem  which  our  democracy  faces  today. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  often  discussed  political  issues  in  our  semi¬ 
nar.  The  day  has  passed  when  a  course  in  criticism  should  be  given 
in  an  ivory  tower.  It  is  wholesome  for  us  and  for  our  students  to 
realize  that  even  esthetics,  which  after  all  is  a  part  of  philosophy,  is 
a  timely  subject,  as  timely  as  social  case  work  or  applied  chemistry. 

There  are  perhaps  three  other  essays  of  Schiller’s  which  contain 
pertinent  material  and  might  well  be  included  in  such  a  course  if 
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time  permitted.®  Particularly  important  is  Über  die  ästhetische 
Erziehung  des  Menschen.  In  the  ninth  letter  Schiller  stresses  the 
freedom  of  art  and  science  from  politics,  as  follows: 

Der  politische  Gesetzgeber  kann  ihr  (der  Kunst)  Gebiet  sperren,  aber  darin 
herrschen  kann  er  nicht.  Er  kann  den  Wahrheitsfreund  ächten,  aber  die  Wahr¬ 
heit  besteht;  er  kann  den  Künstler  erniedrigen,  aber  die  Kunst  kann  er  nicht 
verfälschen. 

We  are  prone  to  add:  he  cannot  control  art  either.  Even  so  powerful 
a  system  as  National  Socialist  totalitarianism,  with  all  its  regula¬ 
tion  and  fostering  of  art,  has  failed  to  produce  one  great  National- 
Socialist  poet.  And  the  contemporary  writer  Ernst  Wiechert,  in  his 
famous  speech  before  the  student  body  of  the  University  of  Munich,* 
voiced  sentiments  similar  to  Schiller’s,  who  in  the  same  ninth  letter 
wrote:  “Der  Künstler  ist  zwar  der  Sohn  seiner  Zeit,  aber  schlimm 
für  ihn,  wenn  er  zugleich  ihr  Zögling  oder  gar  noch  ihr  Günstling 
ist.” 

On  the  other  hand,  while  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  of 
Schiller  as  a  typical  Tendenzdichter,  the  twenty-second  letter  proves 
that  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  danger  involved  in  too  strong  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  thesis.  However  important  the  content  of  a  piece  of 
art  may  be,  he  holds,  it  is  less  so  than  the  form  (Paul  Ernst  has 
made  the  same  point  in  some  of  his  essays*) :  “Darin  besteht  das 
eigentliche  Kunstgeheimnis  des  Meisters,  daß  er  den  Stoff  durch  die 
Form  vertilgt.”®  The  absorption  of  subject  matter  through  form  is 
the  secret  of  the  master. 

The  greatest  dramatist  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Friedrich 
Hebbel,  and  his  theory  were  presented  by  a  student’s  report  based 
on  the  summary  in  Campbell’s  edition  of  German  Plays  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century.*  Time  permitting,  Hebbel ’s  essays  Mein  Wort  über 
das  Drama  ought  to  be  discussed,  and  also  the  diflScult  preface  to 
Maria  Magdalena,  which  contains  the  pessimistic  doctrine  that  the 

’Schiller,  F.,  Über  die  tragische  Kunst  (1792),  (Ende).  Über  das 
Pathetische  (1793),  (Abschnitt  über  Laokoon).  Über  die  ästhetische  Erziehung 
des  Menschen  (1793-4);  9.  und  22.  Brief. 

‘Emst  Wiechert,  Der  Dichter  und  seine  Zeit.  1936.  English  translation 
in  Henri  Lichtenberger:  The  Third  Reich;  (The  Greystone  Press,  1937), 
Appendix. 

‘Paul  Emst,  “Gesellschaftliche  Voraussetzungen”  in  Der  Weg  zur  Form. 
Pp.  210-11;  “Das  Weib  und  die  Tragödie,”  Ibid.,  p.  192. 

‘Schiller,  Über  die  ästhetische  Erziehung  des  Menschen  (22nd  letter). 

‘Introduction,  pp.  16  ff. 
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tragic  is  intrinsic  in  man,  like  death  an  essential  and  inescapable 
corollary  to  life. 

Leaving  out  Otto  Ludwig’s  numerous  critical  writings,  most  of 
which  are  too  specific,  and  also  Freytag’s  Technik  des  Dramas,  we 
then  proceeded  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  esthetic  contributions 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Nietzsche’s  Gehurt  der  Tragödie.  The 
report  was  given  by  a  student.  The  approach  to  this  beautiful  trea¬ 
tise  with  its  bold  assumptions  and  many  intricate  implications  is 
not  easy  for  middle-western  students  who  are  entirely  aloof  from 
Nietzsche’s  strange  combination  of  intellectualism  and  emotional¬ 
ism.  However,  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  Apollonian 
and  the  Dionysian  elements  in  art  can  be  logically  understood  and 
can  be  illustrated,  particularly  in  music.  Nietzsche’s  derivation  of 
the  tragic  from'  the  “spirit  of  music”  and  his  exaggerated  appraisal 
of  Wagner,  who  at  that  period  was  his  hero,  may  seem  ephemeral; 
but  his  brilliant  style,  his  keen  argumentation,  his  uncompromising 
mind  make  this  early  writing  an  excellent  subject  for  discussion 
and  furnish  a  good  occasion  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  de¬ 
clining  genius  of  the  last  century.  (As  an  antidote,  Nietzsche’s  en¬ 
thusiastic  praise  of  Bizet’s  Carmen,  connected  with  his  malicious 
assault  upon  Wagner  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Der  Fall  Wagner 
might  be  read.  We  did  so  at  the  opening  of  the  seminar  after  listen¬ 
ing  to  recordings  of  Carmen.) 

The  last  representative  of  German  esthetics,  Spengler,  had  to  be 
limited  to  the  chapter  entitled  “Musik  und  Plastik”  in  the  Untergang 
des  Abendlandes.’’  We  did  not  have  time  to  deal  with  his  philosophy 
in  detail,  but  a  student  presented  in  rough  outline  his  doctrine  that 
art  cannot  be  judged  according  to  eternal  principles  (Paul  Ernst 
would  object!*),  but  is  characterized  by  periods  of  history  and  the 
Lebensgefühl  of  a  given  culture;  also  his  concept  of  abendländische 
Kunst,  the  art  of  infinite  space,  as  compared  with  ancient  art,  the 
art  of  the  limited  body,  no  matter  which  specific  field  of  art  we  have 
in  mind. 

I  omitted  the  esthetic  writings  of  Goethe,  contrary  to  my  first 
plan.  Many  of  them  are  occasional,  sporadic  observations,  and  al- 

’  Oswald  Spengler,  The  Decline  of  the  West  (Alfred  A.  Knopf  ed.),  chap¬ 
ters  seven  and  eight,  chapter  seven  also  to  be  found  in  Edwin  B.  Burgum,  The 
New  Criticism.. 

*Paul  Ernst,  “Die  Möglichkeit  der  klassischen  Tragödie’’  und  “Merope” 
in  Der  Weg  zur  Form,  pp.  109,  129,  and  136. 
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though  they  contain  precious  pearls,  particularly  the  Noten  und 
Abhandlungen  zum  west-östlichen  Divan,  Goethe  has  left  no  system 
of  esthetics  behind,  since  his  mind  was  preponderantly  practical  and 
creative.  His  famous  “Lehrbrief”  from  Wilhelm  Meister,  the  clas¬ 
sical  example  of  a  most  concise  style,  is  rather  a  negation  of,  than  a 
contribution  to,  the  raison  d’etre  of  criticism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  comprehensive  philosophical  systems  of 
Kant  and  Hegel  were  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  the  undergraduate 
course  we  had  planned. 

By  putting  Wiechert’s  speech.  Der  Dichter  und  seine  Zeit*  men¬ 
tioned  above,  on  the  reading  list  I  wanted  to  stress,. and  I  want  to 
stress  again  in  closing,  the  timeliness  of  a  course  like  this.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  Wiechert’s  passionate  appeal  and  confession  is  not 
generally  available  in  the  original,  and  we  must  look  for  it  in  a  book 
of  political  science,  where  it  is  given  as  an  outstanding  document  of 
the  times.  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  contribution  to  the  problem  of 
what  the  poet  owes  to  his  contemporaries  and  what  they  owe  to  him. 
This  is  the  same  eternal  conflict  which  Schiller,  in  the  ninth  letter 
of  his  Ästhetische  Erziehung  des  Menschen,  solves  with  the  classic 
advice,  valid  not  only  for  the  poet  but  also  for  each  individual: 
“Lebe  mit  deinem  Jahrhundert,  aber  sei  nicht  sein  Geschöpf;  leiste 
deinen  Zeitgenossen,  aber  was  sie  bedürfen,  nicht  was  sie  loben.” 
Park  College 


*See  note  3  above. 
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Stuart  Atkins 

Grau,  lieber  Freund,  ist  alle  Theorie 
Und  grün  des  Lebens  goldner  Born.’ 

I 

This  discussion  is  the  complement  of  an  earlier  article,  inelegantly 
entitled  “Some  Misunderstood  Passages  in  Otto  Ludwig’s  Zwischen 
Himmel  und  Erde,"^  and  it  will  be  specific  only  so  that  it  may  gen¬ 
eralize  the  more  convincingly, 

A  reexamination  of  textbooks  used  with  elementary  and  inter¬ 
mediate  classes  indicates  that  a  goodly  portion  of  their  and  their 
teachers’  time  ipust  have  been  devoted  to  elucidation  of  needlessly 
misunderstood  passages.  There  were  passages  misinterpreted  because 
vocabularies  were  incomplete  or  contained  wrong  equivalents;  be¬ 
cause  explanatory  notes  were  misleading  or  offered  impossible  ex¬ 
planations — and  because  they  were  sometimes  conspicuously  miss¬ 
ing — ;  because  grammar  books  had  afforded  no  adequate  conception 
of  German  syntax;  even  because  editors  have  cried  wolf  too  often, 
with  the  result  that  the  student  no  longer  pays  attention  to  glosses, 
having  so  frequently  found  them  controvertible  or  superfluous. 
“Ignorance  is  a  blank  sheet  on  which  we  may  write;  but  error  is  a 
scribbled  one  from  which  we  must  first  erase.’’  Few  teaching  German, 
and  least  of  all  those  in  colleges,  can  afford  to  function  as  erasers. 
Their  time  is  measured,  so  that  if  less  need  be  unlearned,  more  can 
be  mastered  by  their  students  and  upon  a  proportionally  soimder 
basis. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  typical  instances  of  misunderstanding 
not  due  to  the  student’s  negligence,  in  some  cases  the  result  of  mis¬ 
construction  by  certain  modem  scholiasts.  The  following  section 
might  well  be  called:  “Some  of  the  Same,  and  Some  More,  Misun¬ 
derstood  Passages  in  Zwischen  Himmel  und  Erde” — although,  in 
order  to  illustrate  fecund  misdirection,  exception  will  also  be  taken 
to  statements  of  indubitable  fact. 

♦  Paper  read  in  part  before  the  tenth  annual  AATG  meeting  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Dec.  28, 1941. 

’Paul  Pachaly,  Erläuterungen  zu  Otto  Ludwigs  “Zwischen  Himmel  und 
Erde”  (Leipzig,  n.d.),  p.  15;  in  quotation  marks. 

'Monatshefte  für  Deutschen  Unterricht,  XXXIII,  308-320. 
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II 

Dr.  Paul  Pachaly’s  Erläuterungen  zu  Otto  Ludwigs  “Zwischen 
Himmel  und  Erde”^  is  not  atypical  of  commentaries  on  the  German 
classics,  nor  do  its  notes  differ  in  principle  from  those  of  texts  edited 
for  non-Germans.  The  section  entitled  “Sprachliche  und  sachliche 
Erläuterungen”  constitutes  half  the  volume,  and  from  it  were  taken 
the  misinterpretations  discussed  in  the  aforenamed  article.  Adduced 
instances  showed  that  the  author,  in  addition  to  taking  figurative 
passages  literally  and  literal  passages  figuratively,  managed  to  mis¬ 
understand  individual  words  which  standard  lexicons  explain  very 
nicely  and  to  equate  words  which  Ludwig  distinguished.  It  has  been 
said  rather  often  that  to  err  is  human,  and  certainly  no  person  can 
be  expected  to  interpret  every  word  of  a  literary  work  correctly; 
but  training  in  the  use  of  standard  reference  works  and  marked 
critical  ability  would  seem  to  be  essential  in  the  annotator  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  editor  who  furnishes  superfluous  and  extraneous  information, 
however  interesting  and  true,  is  performing  a  disservice.  Yet — : 

Otto  Ludwig  mentions  “eine  blaß  rosenfarbne  Tünche”  on  the  front  of  the 
Nettenmair  house;  the  wash  is  obviously  only  incidental  to  the  color,  but 
a  note  on  Tünche  states:  “aus  dem  lateinischen  tunica,  bedeutet  eigentlich 
Bekleidung.”*  It  is  little  wonder  students  are  apathetic  about  referring  to 
notes  I — In  telling  Christiane  how  a  neighbor  had  seen  Frit*  sneak  into  the 
back  shed,  Valentin  uses  the  phrase  “den  Gang  vom  Hause  hinter.”  This 
evokes  the  rather  unkind  comment:  “Der  Ungebildete  beherrscht  in  keiner 
Nation  seine  Muttersprache.  Gemeint:  den  Gang  vom  Hinterhause  nach  dem 
Schuppen.  .  .  .”*  Although  it  is  neither  here  nor  there,  it  might  be  pointed 
out  that  hinter  is  an  adverb  of  direction  or  separable  prefix  with  the  verb 
schleichen.  The  Deutsches  Wörterbuch  (Grimm)  merely  gives  the  meaning 
“nach  hinten,”  while  according  to  Curme  the  usage  is  popular  and  colloquial.* 
The  definition  from  Grimm  would  have  served  the  student  better  and  in¬ 
creased  his  confidence  in  notes. — Ludwig  sas^s  of  Frit*  Nettenmair,  who  is 
searching  for  a  way  to  estrange  Apollonius  and  Christiane:  “Er  fing  an,  über 
Gedanken  zu  brüten,  wie  er  diese  Schönheit  vernichten  könnte,  damit  sie  ein 
Ekel  wurde  dem  Buhlen,  der  um  seinen  Zweck  betrogen  ihn  umsonst  elend 
gemacht  hatte.  Und  dachte  er  sich  das  ausgeführt,  dann  lachte  er.  .  . 

*  Cf.  note  1. 

*  Pachaly,  op.  dt.,  p.  19. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  53;  the  passage  in  question  in  the  Heath  edition,  p.  147  (Bong’s 
“Goldene-Klassiker,”  p.  120;  Bibliographisches  Institut,  p.  139). 

*G.  0.  Curme,  A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language  (New  York,  1922, 
revised),  9215.n3  A. 

’Heath,  p.  139  (Bong,  p.  113;  Bibl.  Inst.,  p.  130);  Pachaly,  p.  53. 
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Dr.  Pachaly’s  only  comment  is :  “umsonst  =  ohne  Grund  nach  seiner  Ansicht.” 
The  word  umsonst  means,  quite  literally,  “in  vain”;  from  Fritz’s  point  of  view 
there  is  certainly  good  reason  for  his  brother  to  want  to  deceive  him  with 
Christiane,  but  he  thinks  he  has  out-smarted  Apollonius  and  made  the  latter’s 
“treachery”  vain.  Some  might  consider  the  real  diflBculty  here  the  mood  and 
time  value  of  wurde  and  hatte,  which  seem  to  be  the  equivalents  of  potential 
subjunctives  and  vaguely  future.  Then  the  umsonst  (especially  in  the  light  of 
the  beginning  of  the  next  sentence)  would  be  seen  to  have  a  very  subtle  flavor 
of  irony. 

It  is  important  to  explain  only  the  real  difficulty  in  a  difficult  pas¬ 
sage,  lest  the  better  student  raise  his  eyebrows  and  the  poorer  assume 
the  well-known  blank  look. 

When  a  note  says  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  text,  and  no 
more  clearly,  it  is  particularly  irritating,  yet  such  notes  are  only  too 
familiar.  When  Fritz  forces  Apollonius  to  dance  at  the  ball,  the  text 
reads:  “Als  er  nun,  die  Weigerung  nicht  achtend,  Apollonius  das 
Mädchen  zuführte,  ergab  sich  dieser,  um  nicht  unhöflich  zu  er¬ 
scheinen.”®  The  note  is:  “Von  einer  solchen  [Weigerung]  war  vorher 
gar  nicht  die  Rede.”  One  is  tempted  to  exclaim  with  one’s  students, 
“So  what?”® 

The  pedagogical  value  of  synopses  of  plots  is  not  remarkably 
great,  and  more  recent  edited  texts  omit  them.  They  are  found,  how¬ 
ever,  in  most  volumes  of  “Erläuterungen,”  and  accordingly  I  quote 
from  Dr.  Pachaly’s  “Darstellung  des  Inhaltes  der  Novelle”  without 
much  comment. 

1.  Kapitel.  Die  Hauptperson  der  ganzen  Novelle,  Fritz  Nettenmair,  ein 
ergrauter,  liebereicher,  aber  eigenartiger  Junggeselle,  sitzt  am  Sonntagvormittag 
in  seinem  Garten,  [etc.,  pp.  89-90] 

2.  Kapitel.  .  . .  Auch  bei  dieser  Rede  wischte  Fritz  Staub  vom  Rockkragen 
des  Bruders.  .  .  .  Als  Appolonius  [sic]  darauf  die  Schönheit  und  Güte  seiner 
Geliebten  pries  .  .  .,  trat  die  Geliebte  aufs  neue  aus  der  Tür,  pflückte  eine 
Blume  im  Grase  und  legte  sie  auf  eine  Bank  .  .  .  [Fritz  at  last  corrected  to 
Apollonius  in  this  sentence,  but  .  .  .]  Appolonius  [sic]  nahm  die  Blume  als 


'Heath,  p.  45  (Bong,  p.  44;  Bibl.  Inst.,  p.  115);  Pachaly,  p.  31. 

*A  useful  informative  note  might  be  written  about  the  sentence  (Heath, 
p.  201;  Bong,  p.  170;  Bibl.  Inst.,  p.  202):  “Hie  und  da  dehnte  sich  der  feste 
Umriß  der  dunklen  Wolkenburg  in  schlappen  Busen  herab.”  Dr.  Pachaly  (p.  77) 
interprets  Busen,  perhaps  out  of  a  sense  of  propriety,  as  Wölbungen  or  Bogen. 
The  word  must  be  taken  literally,  however,  for  the  cloud  formation  is  that 
known  to  meteorologists  as  mammato-cumulus.  Cf.  J.  von  Hahn,  Lehrbuch 
der  Meteorologie,  Leipzig,  1915*,  Tafel  XVII;  W.  J.  Humphreys,  Physics 
of  the  Air,  Philadelphia,  1920,  fig.  88. 
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Liebeszeichen  an  sich,  und  der  Bruder  ging  dem  Mädchen  in  den  Saal  nach, 
tanzte  mit  ihm  und  redete  auf  dasselbe  ein.  Er  brachte  es  schließlich  nach 
Hause  und  gestand  Fritz  [I],  “Geschmack  hast  du“.  Bei  seinen  weiteren 
Bemühungen  zu  Gunsten  Fritzens  wurde  sich  der  Bruder  nicht  klar  darüber, 
ob  sich  die  Geliebte  nur  ziere  oder  keine  Neigung  zu  Apollonius  [huzza]  fühle. 
Als  wirksames  Heilmittel  erschien  Fritz  schließlich,  daß  Apollonius  zum 
Vetter  nach  Köln  verreise  .  .  .  [pp.  90-92]  [and  more  subtle  distortions 
pp.  93-128  passim]. 

Apart  from  the  confusion  of  Fritz  and  Appollonius,  at  times  within 
the  same  sentence,  it  will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  knows  Zwischen 
Himmel  und  Erde  that  Fritz  does  not  remain  in  ignorance  of  Chris- 
tiane’s  feelings  but,  as  Ludwig  makes  clear,  merely  says  that  he  is 
in  doubt.  Such  summaries  can  easily  serve  to  give  the  student  a 
false  conception  which  will  color  his  actual  reading  of  the  literary 
work.  To  a  certain  extent  critical  introductions  can  produce  the 
same  confusion,  as  when  Professor  Meyer  mentions  “Fritz  in  the 
shed  cutting  the  rope  when  Apollonius’  raised  lamp  throws  its  light 
upon  him,”  for  the  student  has  acquired  an  idee  fixe  which  he  holds 
to  regardless  of  what  actually  is  described  in  the  text.^® 

Ill 

There  are  no  doubt  readers  who  are  saying  to  themselves  that 
this  can’t  happen  here.  I  would  beg  leave  to  differ  with  them  and  to 
point  out  instances  of  careless  editing  in  text-books  printed  in  this 
country.  The  following  paragraphs  discuss  the  demerits  of  an  edition 
of  German  stories,  a  collection  not  without  very  real  merits — ^not 
least  of  which  is  the  evidence  of  good  literary  judgment  the  editors 
have  shown  in  their  selection  of  material. 

It  does  not  matter  if  a  book  contains  a  few  misprints,  and  the 
one  under  consideration  has  perhaps  fewer  than  the  average.“  Thus 
it  satisfies  the  German  student’s  first  need:  an  accurate  text.  Find¬ 
ing  a  vocabulary,  the  student  uses  it  and  is  confused  by  entries  such 
as  these; 

umständlich  circumstantial  (“Eine  lange  Leiter  wurde  umständlich  heraus¬ 
gedrückt”)  ;  Radmantel  cycling  cape  (cloak  of  circular  cut) ;  Kimmung 
mirage  (“wie  Wogen,  die  aus  der  Kimmung  im  Westen  aufstiegen” — Sprach- 
Brockhaus:  Sehgrenze,  Sehkreis) ;  zappeln  lassen  keep  some  one  in  a  state  of 
alarm  (why  not:  make  him  squirm?);  womöglich  perhaps,  possibly  (“die 
PfifSgkeit,  mit  der  sich  der  Barbier  womöglich  seit  Jahren  schon  bereicherte” — 

**Cf.  “A  Note  on  Fritz  Nettenmair,”  Monatshefte,  XXXI,  349-352. 

”1  noted  only  half  a  dozen. 
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cf.  Grimm’s  Wörterbuch  VI: 2466,  which  would  indicate  a  meaning  like:  when¬ 
ever  he  could);  üpjiig  luxuriant  (“Da  konnte  er  wohl  üppig  werden  mit  der 
Zeit  und  silberne  Seifenbecken  vor  seinen  Spiegel  stellen  I”  and  “der  einen 
solch  üppigen  Pelzmantel  trug” — in  modern  English  “luxuriant”  cannot  prop¬ 
erly  be  used  for  “rich”  or  “expensive”) ;  was  what,  whatever,  a  thing  which 
(“Was  soli  ich  dir  das  erst  lange  explizieren”);  drap  cloth  (“in  dem  drapen 
englischen  Kleid” — of  light  or  summer  cloth) ;  gnädig  merciful  (“Sehr  elegant 
natürlich,  sehr  gnädig,  sie  lächelt  der  Kassiererin  zu”  =  freundlich) ;  resümieren 
(or  zusammen! assen)  resume,  continue;  nun  now,  well;  einmal  once  (“Agathe 
ist  nun  einmal  gewohnt,  bewundert  zu  werden”  and  thirty  pages  later  “Es 
ist  mm  einmal  so”) ;  beginnen  begin  (“Was  sollte  er  beginnen”) ;  so  thus,  so, 
in  this  way,  in  such  a  manner;  then  (“Und  er  fühlte,  so  wie  der  Blinde  nie¬ 
mand  anderen  hatte  als  ihn,  so  hatte  auch  er  niemand  anderen” — ^just  as); 
machen  make,  do  (“sie  werden  sich  auf  die  Wanderschaft  machen” — eich 
machen  auf  =  start  on) ;  dunkeln  darken,  grow  dark  (“Jakob  erwachte  um  die 
Morgendämmerung  .  .  ,  wie  Inseln  dunkelten  die  beiden  Häuser” — ^“darken” 
is  not  loom  dark) ;'  Griff  grip,  stroke  (“der  nie  auch  nur  einen  Unrechten  Griff 
getan  habe  nach  Frau  Else”). 

Our  Student  also  makes  use  of  the  notes  in  this  book.  Thus  he 
discovers  that  “wichtige  Papiere”  are  not  “weighty  papers”  but 
“important  documents,”  that  “bis  zum  Knie  reichte  ihm  jetzt  schon 
das  Wasser”  really  means  “the  water  already  reached  his  knees,” 
that  “nichts  regte  sich”  can  be  translated  “nothing  was  astir” — ^to 
take  instances  from  the  bottom  of  a  single  page.  He  even  finds  his 
old  friend  the  informative  note,  e.g.,  “Hase,  hare  (lepus  timidus), 
kind  of  jack  rabbit  frequently  found  in  Germany  and  a  favorite 
game  animal.”  But  he  finds  no  help  in  the  notes  for  these  passages: 

“Es  war  den  Spaniern  zumut,  als  ob  ihnen  endlich  der  Teufel  aus  dem 
Nacken  ginge”  (vocabulary:  Teufel  =  devil,  Nacken  =  neck)  ;  “Das  Mädchen 
lehnte  sich  an  die  Mutter.  ‘Wenn  man  doch  vorher  wüßte,  wie  es  werden 
wird,  später  mal.’  Die  sah  langsam  auf.  ‘Wen  meinst  Du?’  Gesa  [das  Mädchen] 
erschrak  .  .  (es  not  in  vocabulary;  mother’s  question  certainly  cryptic); 
“daß  ich  Heber  mit  dem  Lenz  gehe”  (only  the  form  “Lorenz”  before  this); 
“ich  sehe  ihn  mir  so  von  der  Seite  an”  (half  a  dozen  of  these  ethical  datives; 
the  student — not  steeped  in  Shakspearean  English — is  sore  troubled) ;  “Es  war 
ein  liebes  Bild  . . . — ^weißt,  da  die  Bauern,  dort  der  Pfarrer”  (but  “Merkst  was” 
had  been  explained  two  pages  before). 

Nor  are  the  following  notes  helpful: 

“Ew.  Majestät  =  Euere  Majestät”  applies  to  the  dative  of  “der  Junker  hat 
Ew.  Majestät  die  Batterie  erobert”;  an  ironical  “Das  hab’  ich  gem!”  is  termed 
sarcastic  although  translated  correctly;  “he  liked  it”  is  used  to  translate 
wohl  tun  in  “Ich  sah  ihm  an,  daß  es  ihm  wohl  tat,  sich  auszusprechen”  (vocab¬ 
ulary,  correctly:  do  good);  “die  Holzstufen,  die  frei  in  den  Hofraum  hinunter¬ 
liefen”  is  interpreted  as  “which  without  supports  led  down  into  the  yard”  (Is 
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not  a  Freitreppe  meant?  Cf.  Sprach-Brockhana  M6) — an  explanation  appar¬ 
ently  suggested  by  a  previous  editor’s  dubious  “frei,  free  or  open,  because  the 
steps  are  not  attached  to  the  wall;  they  are  more  or  less  like  a  ladder.” 

The  student’s  appreciation  of  Der  blinde  Geronimo  und  »ein  Bruder  is 
endangered  by  a  curious  note:  “One  of  the  strangers  is  apparently  the  young 
man  who  has  played  the  bad  joke  upon  Geronimo.  Schnitzler  uses  this  fact 
very  cleverly  to  demonstrate  the  inner  justice  of  Carlo’s  theft  later  on. 
Through  the  gold  piece  which  he  steals  from  the  guilty  stranger  he  wins  his 
blind  brother’s  real  love.  .  .  .”  Actually,  “ein  sehr  junger  Mensch  mit  einem 
hübschen,  bartlosen  Gesiebt  und  unruhigen  Augen,”  traveling  alone,  gives 
Carlo  a  one  franc  piece  but  tells  Geronimo  it  was  a  twenty  franc  one.  Geron- 
imo’s  faith  in  Carlo,  never  too  strong,  is  destroyed.  Carlo  wonders  if  he 
should  tell  his  story  to  two  gentlemen  traveling  together  who  put  up  at  the 
inn,  but  decides  not  to,  recalling  that  one  of  them,  “mit  einem  schmalen,  bart¬ 
losen  Gesichte,”  had  started  on  seeing  him  standing  by  the  road  earlier  in 
the  evening.  Carlo  steals  the  desired  coin  from  one  of  them,  we  are  not  told 
which.  The  stranger's  start  is  not  the  sign  of  a  guilty  conscience  but  the 
natural  reaction  of  a  suspicious,  perhaps  even  timid,  traveler.  Carlo’s  failure 
to  appeal  to  charity  is  made  as  plausible  as  possible,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
story’s  compactness  and  dramatic  unity.  The  young  man  is  an  agent  of 
destiny — he  drives  off  with  a  motion  of  the  head  that  Schnitzler  interprets  as 
“Schicksal,  nimm  deinen  Lauf  I”  The  strangers  are  incidental  figures.  Schnitzler 
offers  no  profit  and  loss  morality,  nor  does  Fate  bother  with  such  problems  as 
“the  inner  justice”  of  a  theft.“ 


IV 

“Eine  Schwalbe  macht  noch  keinen  Sommer,”  is  the  natural  ob¬ 
jection  of  the  person  who  has  glanced  through  the  evidence  of  the 
preceding  section.  The  partial  examination  of  another  short-story 
collection,  meant  for  more  advanced  students,  brings  to  light  the 
following  instances  of  misguidance: 

“[Eines  Kindes  vom  Vater]  mitgeschaffene  Zukunft,”  mitschaßen  work  with; 
“Sonne  blitzte  aus  den  Scheiben.  Die  Obstgärten,  die  in  die  Fenster  hingen. . . .” 
NOTE:  in  die  Fenster  Accusative,  with  the  idea  that  the  vines  grow  into  the 
windows  (hangen  in  =r  nicht  weiter  kommen,  here  sich  spiegeln) ;  “die  Glocken¬ 
klänge  brachen  sich  und  klangen  nun  voll,”  brechen  break  (Grimm,  Dt.  Wb. 
11:350  refi.  mutari) ;  “den  Glanz  der  Gärten  stand  in  jedes  Auge,”  NOTE:  the 
construction  calls  for  the  accusative  [I]  ...  jedes  an  accusative  neuter  of  the 
pronominal  adjective;  “sie  hatten  den  Krähhahn,  einen  Bettelmann  im  hin¬ 
teren  Gestühl  entdeckt,”  Krähhahn  crowing  cock  (cf.  Curme,  op.  dt. 


“Professor  A.  W.  Porterfield  had  in  his  edition  (Stories  and  Plays  by 
Arthur  Schnitzler.  D.  C.  Heath,  1930)  suggested  earlier  the  identification  of 
the  stranger  with  the  young  man.  He  is  also  somewhat  optimistic,  it  might 
be  argued,  in  saying  that  it  should  not  take  long  to  clear  Carlo  of  criminal 
intent  (p.  208). 
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59.II.E.aI);  “Sicherheitsschloß,  das  von  einem  Bramahmodell  herstammte,” 
Bramahmodell  model  of  Brahma  Hindu  god  (a  strange  metamorphosis  for  the 
inventor  of  the  W.C.) ;  “er  hatte  eine  Blumentopfmanschette  gesägt,”  Blumen- 
topjmanachette  vase;  “ein  mittlerer  Mann,”  mittler  in  middle-age  (average); 
“der  Tiger  pürscht  sich  heran.  Aussehen,  als  merke  man  nichts,”  heranpürschen 
stalk  ahead  (sneak  nearer) ;  “mit  Gepäck  abziehen  müssen,”  abziehen  subtract ; 
“er  schnitt  Gesichter,  als  unterhielte  er  sich  mit  sich  selbst,”  unterhalten  enter¬ 
tain;  “watend  durch  Vertiefungen  voll  fauliger  Laubmaasen,”  Vertiefung 
absorption;  “in  aufgeregten  Stößen  bellen,”  Stoß  kick  jerk,  thrill;  wohl- 
erzeugt  well-bred  (well-bred  now  obsolete  in  this  sense);  “stell  dich,  daß 
ich  sterbe,”  stellen  place  (Kampf  bieten) ;  “wie  ein  Goslarer  Kind  im  Dom 
oder  in  der  Kirche  auf  dem  Frankenberg,”  NOTE:  Frankenberg  Sixteen  miles 
from  Marburg,  with  a  Gothic  chapel  dating  from  1386  (the  cathedral,  intro¬ 
duced  for  historical  coloring,  no  longer  exists,  the  Frankenberger  Kirche  is  in 
Goslar);  “die  Glut  ausgießen,”  gießen  pour,  water  (mit  Wasser  löschen). 

Certain  acceptations  of  recurring  words  seem  to  pass  unnoticed 
by  editors  of  text  after  text.  Commonest  are: 

über  -f-  infinitive-substantive  during;  bei  +  inj.-subst.  during,  while,  when; 
aber  and;  doch  for;  wandeln  walk,  go  (not  often  wander);  stehen  be;  sitzer) 
be;  vornehm  superior,  better,  gentlemanly;  grell  striking,  sharp  (not  merely 
dazzling);  glückselig  happy  (not  always  blissful)  ;  urn  by  (expressing  degree  of 
difference);  Groll  bitterness  (“anger”  does  not  correspond  to  verschwiegenes 
Haßgefühl,  “grudge”  often  does);  schmecken  taste  good;  danken  decline; 
schlecht  plain;  Bewegung  exercise;  noch  nor  (without  correlative  weder!); 
husch  quick!  (not  hush!);  wollen  pretend;  Stunde  class,  lesson;  Versuch 
experiment;  Wendung  tum  of  phrase,  evasion  (not  only  turn,  change);  Not 
emergency;  Gesellschaft  party,  affair;  Partie  game,  match,  matrimonial  match 
or  party;  das  Teil  (usually  not  distinguished  from  the  masc.);  Teilnahme 
interest;  Anteil  ditto;  das  Morgen  morrow  (not  the  dawning,  as  one  ingenious 
note  suggested);  nach  according  to;  nämlich  for. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  authors  of  the  text  books  from 
which  these  details  were  taken  have  produced  others  less  irritating. 
Certainly  there  can  be  ups  and  downs  in  the  work  of  one  man  or 
of  collaborators  who  merely  divide  tasks  between  them.  Yet  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  were  noted  in  a  text  edited  by  one  who  has  done  an 
apparently  flawless  and  genuinely  scholarly  school  edition  of  a  dif¬ 
ficult  classic  drama;  the  standard  of  editing  is  typical  of  contem¬ 
porary  texts  by  undoubtedly  competent  persons: 

Kegelhäuschen  little  bowling  hall  (structure  covering  place  where  pins  are 
placed  in  an  outdoor  alley);  minutiös  minute  (=  sorgsam!);  Bräutigam 
bridegroom;  Deckbett  bed  cover  (feather  bed — as  illustrated);  sich  ergehen 
take  an  airing  (the  text  has:  über  sich  ergehen  lassen  =  suffer);  Gericht 
court,  sentence  (“so  ess’  ich  nun  selber  das  Gericht”) ;  the  synecdochic  “Toch¬ 
ter  aus  einem  Destillationsgeschäft”  is  translated  “daughter  of  a  distiller”  (and 
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the  “distillery”  might  possibly  be  only  a  shop);  der  Besserwissende  person 
who  knows  better  (=  Naseweise);  das  Licht  vom  ungeborenen  Lamm  candle 
made  from  a  newborn  [I]  lamb;  pünktlich  punctual  (“ihre  Wirtschaft  be¬ 
sorgte  sie  pünktl.,”  i.e.,  gewissenhaft);  Hühnerjagd  hunting  chickens  (“plau¬ 
derte  ganz  wie  bei  Dachsgraben  und  H.,”  i.e.,  partridge-shooting) ;  Konstantin 
Pawlowitsch,  Russian  prince,  served  in  the  wars  .  .  .  and  became  vice-regent 
of  Poland  in  1816.  He  was  proclaimed  Kaiser  [I]  in  1825.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  in  1830  he  was  forced  to  leave  Poland  (true:  but  the  naive 
reader  may  think  he  became  tsar  of  Russia  or  emperor  of  Poland,  whereas  he 
refused  the  tsarship,  having  already  renounced  the  succession  before  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Accordingly,  he  was  still  vice-regent  in  1830.) 

Inaccuracy  penalizes  the  conscientious  student  the  most,  and  cor¬ 
rection  in  class  is  sure  to  be  countered  with  “But  the  Book  says  , . 

V 

Elementary  grammars  and  texts  prepared  as  desultorily  as  those 
considered  in  the  last  two  sections  of  this  discussion  are  the  only 
contacts  most  students  will  have  had  with  the  German  language  or 
its  literature.  It  may  even  be  that  their  German  courses  will  be  their 
only  formal  study  of  a  foreign  language.  The  good  fame  of  language 
study  itself  is  as  much  at  stake  as  the  reputation  of  teachers  of 
German,  and  such  contacts  as  these  can  but  implant  doubts  about 
either  the  character  or  the  ability  of  members  of  our  profession 
whose  preeminence  is  vouched  for  by  the  names  of  the  institutions 
at  which  they  teach. 

It  is  no  light  task  to  learn  a  foreign  language  (nor  is  German  the 
easiest  one) ,  and  most  students  who  attempt  the  process  find  it  pain¬ 
ful.  Relatively  few  students  can  and  even  fewer  do  read  a  foreign 
language  after  fulfilling  the  language  requirements  for  a  college  de¬ 
gree.  To  be  honest  we  should  ask  ourselves  what  benefit  they  have 
derived  from  language  study.  Perhaps  they  have  learned  a  method 
by  which  they  can  study  a  foreign  language  successfully.  Perhaps 
they  have  merely  acquired  a  suspicion  that  language  is  a  more  com¬ 
plicated  instrument  than  they  had  ever  realized.  Perhaps  they  have 
learned  to  read  literature  more  intelligently.  Perhaps  they  have 
merely  learned  habits  of  accuracy  which  will  stand  them  in  good 
stead  at  some  future  time.  But  if  they  have  only  a  disrespect  for 
language  study  and  for  language  teachers,  then  the  cause  of  lan¬ 
guages  is  lost.  Certain  distinguished  classicists  have  claimed  that 
incompetent  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  cost  them  their  once 
favored  place  in  higher  education.  The  same  thing  can  happen  to 
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the  “useless”  modern  languages,  and  the  textbooks  for  modem  lan¬ 
guages  have  long  been  inferior  to  those  for  the  classics.  Among  the 
present  users  of  our  textbooks  are  future  members  of  college  faculties 
and  administrations.  They  are  going  to  raise  questions  about  value 
and  achievement. 

Perhaps  the  language  teacher  is  himself  indifferent  to  the  routine 
work  he  must  perforce  perform  and  unconvinced  of  its  worth,  so 
frequently  challenged  these  days.  Having  found  it  impossible  to 
make  students  proficient  in  all  language  skills  in  two  allotted  years, 
he  may  decide  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  be  entertaining  (“inter¬ 
est  without  principle”).  Textbooks  bora  of  such  an  attitude  can 
hardly  be  of  high  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  with  faith 
in  what  he  is  doing  should,  if  at  all  competent,  produce  a  text  that 
will  do  credit  to  language  training. 

Analysis  of  a  language  is  one  way  to  introduce  a  student  to  the 
nature  of  language.  Almost  everywhere  the  study  of  grammar  is 
neglected,  and  the  insufficiency  of  “analytic  exposition  of  normative 
grammar”  is  considered  a  good  reason  for  this  neglect;  although  the 
average  may  read  no  less  well  for  it  and  the  poor  student  better,  the 
better  student  and  ultimate  teacher  lacks  awareness  for  finer  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  at  times  determine  the  meaning  of  a  key  passage. 
And  as  for  texts,  their  editing  has  traditionally  been  the  task  of 
grammarians — ^to  use  the  term  in  a  wide  sense — ,  yet  we  find  them 
coming  out  faster  than  one  can  keep  track  of  them,  at  a  time  when 
philological  studies  seem  to  enjoy  little  favor.  The  normative  gram¬ 
mar  of  the  brief  grammars  currently  fashionable  is  indeed  insuflS- 
cient  and  misleading;  it  does  not  even  correspond  to  the  linguistic 
reality  of  second  semester  college  German,  with  unfortunate  class¬ 
room  results.  The  participial  or  prepositive  attributive  construction, 
for  instance,  is  not  merely  diflScult  German;  it  is  a  construction  as 
characteristic  of  New  High  German  as  that  of  a  subordinate  clause. 
Because  it  is  not  colloquial  is  no  reason  to  pass  over  it  in  silence. 
Concessions  are  common  enough  in  written  German,  but  are  either 
entirely  neglected  or  evasively  treated  in  most  grammars  now  pop¬ 
ular  (cf.  the  treatment  of  avoir  beau  in  the  usual  French  grammar, 
which  uses  the  term  concession  only  for  subordinate  clauses).  Few 
brief  grammars  treat  the  common  sentence  types:  “Darf  ich  Sie 
daran  erinnern,  daß  .  .  .  ?”  and  “ein  Schloß,  wie  sie  es  noch  nie 
gesehen  hatten.”  Illustrative  material  often  fails  to  make  its  point 
clearly,  especially  when  it  tries  to  simplify  what  is  really  simple.  For 
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instance,  the  statement  is  made:  “was  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
relative  das:  Er  tat  alles,  was  er  konnte.  Es  war  das  Beste,  was  er 
tun  konnte.”  A  statement  about  indefinite  or  general  antecedents 
would  not  tax  the  intellect  of  most  college  students,  and  a  pertinent 
illustration  would  be,  “Er  las  in  einem  Buch,  was  mich  wunderte.” 

Misconceptions  about  German  grammar  must  needs  lead  to  mis¬ 
understood  passages  when  the  student  reads  German.  If  a  descrip¬ 
tive  grammar  confuses,  it  is  actually  harmful  and  nullifies  the 
doubtful  advantages  of  a  grammatical  approach.  The  brief  grammar 
already  quoted  is  widely  used ;  it  tells  the  student,  for  instance,  that 
“connective  e”  is  not  used  with  strong  verbs  umlauting  in  the  second 
and  third  persons  singular  of  the  present  indicative — ^by  which  it 
means  to  say  that  it  is  not  used  in  the  second  person  and  that  no 
ending  is  added  to  the  new  stem  of  such  verbs:  thus  rät  and  tritt, 
given  as  illustrations.  Given  the  rule,  “The  dative  object  of  in¬ 
transitive  verbs  remains  in  the  dative  [in  the  passive],”  the  student 
writes:  “Ihnen  wurden  vom  Vater  geholfen.”  It  is  disconcerting  to 
find  the  statement:  “The  indicative  states  facts.  The  subjunctive 
subordinates  a  statement  to  doubt,  uncertainty,  or  a  condition.”  It 
is  hard  to  convince  a  student  that  ich  gehe  in  Ich  gehe,  wenn  er 
kommt  is  not  “subordinated  to  a  condition.”  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
why  2u  fragend  is  a  present  passive  participle.  Most  unfortimately 
of  all,  and  without  any  real  justification,  school  and  college  gram¬ 
mars  contain  no  accurate  statement  of  the  principles  governing  the 
position  of  dependent  verb  forms;  one  or  two  daring  spirits  give 
examples  of  sentences  with  past  participles  first,  a  step  in  the  right 
direction;  but  finite  verbs  in  the  middle  of  subordinate  clauses  are 
still  outside  the  pale. 

Some  of  the  student’s  confusion  can  be  attributed  to  the  almost 
barbarous  terminology  of  German  grammars.  When  a  separable  pre¬ 
fix  is  that  because  of  the  chances  of  orthography,  when  adjectives 
are  attributive,  descriptive,  predicate,  limiting,  and  enjoy  three — 
count  them — declensions,  and  when  the  majority  of  German  clauses 
illustrate  non-normal  word-order  (for  they  do  not  follow  the  pattern 
er  ist  jung),  it  is  no  wonder  the  student  despairs.  Add  rules  and 
statements  of  the  types  instanced  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  and 
it  becomes  semi-miraculous  that  our  students  learn  as  much  as  some 
of  them  do.^* 

“I  have  seen  Inversion  used  in  German  where  we  would  say  “trans¬ 
position”  (word  order). 
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Whether  the  approach  to  German  is  through  normative  grammar 
or  not,  however,  the  most  generally  expected  purpose  is  to  teach 
the  student  to  read  it.  “By  German  we  should  mean  genuine  German, 
as  it  is  being  and  has  been  written  and  spoken,  not  an  ability  in 
manipulating  a  limited  system,  called  Beginner’s  German.”'*  If  a 
policy  of  blandishment  is  adopted  and  much  simple  German  is  read, 
the  better  student  is  confirmed  in  his  suspicion  that  there  is  little  to 
German  and  that  language  teachers  are  a  dull  lot  to  devote  their 
lives  to  what  they  do.  Not  wanting  to  read  more  of  the  same,  he 
may  never  discover  linguistic  reality  and  see  how  mistaken  he  is. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  told  by  the  author  of  a  cultural  reader  that 
German  literature  is  a  good  thing,  but  another  thing  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  fact  one’s  self  and  hence  to  believe  it. 

Editors  are  no  doubt  well  aware  that  they  are  preparing  books 
for  students  not  trained  to  read  real  German.  If  they  are  editing  a 
story  chosen  because  it  is  full  of  action  (but  not  as  much  so  as  Dick 
Tracy  or  Superman,  alas  I),  they  also  know  that  it  will  be  read 
rapidly  for  content  and  that  a  few  omissions  in  a  vocabulary  or  a 
few  misstatements  in  the  notes  will  not  signify.  They  will  not  put 
too  much  time  on  a  volume  admittedly  ephemeral  in  character  and 
which  something  more  amusing  and  exciting  may  drive  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  a  few  years.  The  new  will  always  be  the  best  in  any  case,  so 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  a  long  popularity.  If  they  are  editing  a 
classic  they  still  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  will  end  up  in  the 
hands  of  readers  unprepared  for  reading  German  accurately,  who 
will  hasten  through  the  work  skimming  (some  of)  the  cream.  A 
careful  introduction,  a  scientific  vocabulary,  scholarly  and  complete 
notes — ^these  are  superfluous.  It  is  understandable  that  the  editor 
himself  reads  carelessly  and  that  errors  appear:  to  decrease  still 
further  the  scholarly  value  of  the  text. 

The  value  of  rapid  reading,  even  of  unadulterated  texts,  is  per¬ 
haps  not  as  great  as  its  proponents  believe,  at  least  for  purposes  of 
higher  education.“  Students  who  can  read  Tom  Sawyer  without  un- 

’*  Heinrich  Meyer,  “Language  and  Logic  in  Beginner’s  German  Courses,” 
Monatshejte,  XXXH,  165-177.  Cf.  also:  Elton  Hocking,  “The  Conspiracy 
against  the  Modem  Classics,”  Modem  Language  Journal,  XVII,  81-90;  W.  F. 
Leopold,  “Word-Counts  and  After,”  Monatshefte,  XXVIII,  355-362. 

“It  might  be  doubted,  for  instance,  if  normal  reading  habits  are  suflScient 
for  languages  not  normally  read  by  the  subject,  or  in  which  the  material  ulti¬ 
mately  to  be  read  will  be  of  specialized  character  and  hence  not  normal.  The 
“rapid-readers”  are  right,  however,  in  their  objections  to  material  which  only 
discourages  the  student. 
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derstanding  why  Huck  Finn  is  a  pariah,  who  think  hectic  means 
busy,  that  ingenuous  is  synonymous  with  ingenious,  that  a  scion  is 
an  heir  of  good  family  or  to  wealth,  who  would  never  see  a  difference 
between  pendent  and  pendant — with  such  students  it  is  love’s  labor 
lost  merely  to  read  rapidly  and  hope  that  they  are  somehow  acquir-, 
ing  a  mystic  Sprachgefühl  for  German. 

Reading  must  be  redefined.  It  is  not  plunging  through  a  book  to 
come  out  at  the  other  end  with  a  few  scraps  of  information  or  the 
vaguest  ideas  about  a  plot.  To  let  students  think  so  is  to  betray  the 
ideals  of  education. 

You  might  read  all  the  books  in  the  British  Museum  (if  you  could  live 
long  enough),  and  remain  an  utterly  “illiterate,”  uneducated  person;  but  .  .  . 
if  you  read  ten  pages  of  a  good  book,  letter  by  letter, — that  is  to  say,  with 
real  accuracy, — ^you  are  for  evermore  in  some  measure  an  educated  person. 
The  entire  difference  between  education  and  non-education  (as  regards  the 
merely  intellectual  part  of  it),  consists  in  this  accuracy. 

So  Ruskin  in  his  great  essay  on  the  treasures  hidden  in  books  {Of 
Kings’  Treasuries) .  Accuracy  must  be  demanded  of  the  student,  and 
he  must  be  shown  that  accuracy  is  possible  by  our  producing  ac¬ 
curate  textbooks  and  being  accurate  ourselves.  A  book  is,  as  Ruskin 
says,  a  written,  not  a  talked,  thing.  Language  instruction  cannot 
ignore  this  indubitable  fact,  even  if  it  means  more  meticulous  prep¬ 
aration  and  more  exacting  recitations,  even  if  it  means  translation. 
Reading  and  translation  are  not  incompatible,  for  reading  is  transla¬ 
tion,  even  in  the  native  language,  as  those  who  teach  English  poetry, 
for  instance,  are  well  aware.  When  we  return  to  reading  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  it  will  inevitably  follow  that  worthwhile  material 
will  be  used  for  texts.  At  least  it  will  seem  worthwhile  to  the  one 
who  deems  it  worth  editing,  and  the  quality  of  books  prepared  for 
real  reading  cannot  fail  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  is  so  often  the 
case  now. 

There  exist  well-edited  texts,  reliable  commentaries,  accurate 
grammars,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them.  A  meaning  which  ap¬ 
plies  in  but  one  context,  a  rule  which  must  later  be  discarded,  an 
interpretation  which  is  not  defensible,  none  of  these  has  a  place  in 
a  book  meant  to  aid  a  student.  How  many  misunderstood  passages 
of  all  grades  of  difficulty  might  have  been  rightly  interpreted  had 
they  been  approached  without  false  preconceptions!  This  is  equally 
true  whether  the  idea  be  that  da  only  means  there,  or  that  literature 
can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  source  or  biographical  mate¬ 
rials.  How  much  greater  the  prestige  of  language  teaching  if  it  ex- 
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hibit  that  mark  of  education — accuracy !  By  offering  maturing  stu¬ 
dents  great  works  of  literature  for  careful  study  we  further  their 
growth.  To  no  method  of  language  teaching  can  the  epithet  allein¬ 
seligmachend  be  applied ;  and  when  the  materials  studied  have  real 
significance  and  when  that  significance  is  being  apprehended,  a  will 
to  learn  and  a  willingness  to  work  appear  which  fructify  the  educa¬ 
tive  process  on  a  plane  where  methodology  is  no  longer  of  primary 
importance. 

Harvard  University 


FRENSSENS  SPIEL  MIT  DER  SPRACHE 
Udo  Albbecht 

Frenssen  spielt  mit  der  Sprache,  um  seine  Leser  in  eine  heitere 
Gemütsstimmung  zu  versetzen.  Man  findet  selten,  daß  er  gleich 
seinem  Doppelgänger  Klaus  Hinrich  Baas  „Heisterbergsch“  redet, 
also  „mit  etwas  klotzigen  und  harten  Ansichten“^  herauskommt. 
Obgleich  er  hochdeutsch  spricht,  fallen  bei  seiner  ruhigen  Geistesver¬ 
fassung  die  Worte — denen  seines  andern  Doppelgängers  Heim  Heid- 
erieters  ähnlich — „glatt  und  rund  und  leicht  wie  Perlen  von  seinen 
Lippen.“*  Mit  dem  Hochdeutschen  vermischt  Frenssen  gern  das 
Plattdeutsche,  weil  es,  wie  er  sagt,  „eine  schöne,  weiche,  durch 
langjährigen  Gebrauch  glattgeschliffene  Sprache“*  sei.  Der  Dichter 
bekennt  im  „Otto  Babendiek“,  daß  er  niederdeutsch  liebe,  lebe,  klage 
imd  weine,  deshalb  plaudert  er  gern  mit  Uhle  Monk  in  der  „alten, 
gemütvollen  Sprache.“*  In  dem  Buch  „Meiiio  der  Prahler“  läßt 
Frenssen  die  Leute,  vom  Fährmann  Teut  verleitet,  „das  behagliche, 
langsame  Niederdeutsch“*  sprechen.  Er  weiß,  daß  die  Leute  gern 
den  Dialekt  sprechen,  den  sie  von  Kindheit  an  gewohnt  sind.  Für 
ihn  ist  das  Niederdeutsche  die  liebste  Sprache,  denn  in  ihr  kann  sich 
die  Einfachheit  der  Gesinnungen  und  die  Lustigkeit  am  naivsten 
ausdrücken. 

Frenssen  ist  duldsam  genug,  den  Wert  der  übrigen  Dialekte  nicht 
zu  unterschätzen.  Für  die  Fränkin  Andräa,  die  Reisegefährtin  des 
Zimmermanns  Anders  Niss  Andersen,  in  der  „Witwe  von  Husum“ 
bedeutet  es  unsagbares  Glück,  als  sie  im  hohen  Norden  im  Magister 
Wattenbach  einen  Landsmann  findet,  mit  dem  sie  „lebhaft  und  froh, 
ja,  sich  überstürzend,  in  ihrem  fränkischen  Deutsch“  plaudern  kann.* 

Dem  trockenen  Berliner  Humor  trägt  Frenssen  in  „Peter  Moors 
Fahrt  nach  Südwest“  Rechmmg.  Er  läßt  einen  Berliner  bei  der 
Besprechung  der  Aussicht  eines  zweiten  Feldzuges  sagen:  „Na,  mich 
soil’s  ejal  sein;  aber  meine  Mutter  wird  schön  schimpfen.“* 

Wenn  Frenssen  die  Schwächen  der  Priester  lächerlich  machen 
will,  tut  er  es  nicht  auf  Hochdeutsch.  Die  Schriftsprache  ist  ihm 
nicht  humorvoll  genug,  nur  durch  den  Gebrauch  des  Plattdeutschen 

‘KHB,  508.  Abkürzungen  der  angeführten  Werke  werden  in  der  Fußnote 
am  Ende  des  Artikels  erklärt. 

’DreiGetr,  26.  ’MuM,  22.  ‘OB,  349. 

*  MdP,  243,  *  WvH,  70, 71.  '  PMF,  202. 
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kann  er  erst  den  dithmarsischen  Sinn  für  Humor  voll  befriedigen. 
Zu  dieser  Gattimg  gehört  die  schon  erwähnte  Geschichte  von  dem 
Geistlichen,  der  „hett  Lievweh  hatt.”® 

Die  Gehilfen  des  Försters  Wetterhahn,  die  unter  den  Spitznamen 
„Donnerslag“  und  „Sägebock“  bekannt  sind,  antworten  auf  den 
Gruß  ihres  Herrn:  „Guten  Morgen,  ihr  altes  Gestrüpp“  humorvoll 
auf  niederdeutsch,  der  eine:  „Na,  een  junger  Boom  sinn  See  ooch 
nich  mehr,“  und  der  andere:  „Unn  een  Liljenstengel  erst  recht 
nich !“® 

Wenn  ein  Dithmarscher,  fern  der  Heimat,  plattdeutsche  Worte 
gebraucht,  wie  Heim  Heiderieter  in  der  Nähe  von  Heidelberg,  kann 
der  Unterschied  der  Sprache  zu  allerlei  Spaß  Anlaß  geben.^® 

Ebenso  komisch  ist  es,  wenn  Trina  Kühl  in  Amerika  „die  platt¬ 
deutschen  Brocken  ins  Englische  warf,  wie  Rübenschnitzel  in 
Bohnenschrot.“^^ 

Mit  gutem  Glück  gebraucht  Frenssen  hier  und  da  ein  platt¬ 
deutsches  Wort,  wie  z.B.  „opklöwen“  für  „den  kleinen  Rekruten  die 
Köpfe  aufschlagen,“  um  zu  sehen,  „wieviel  Grütze  drin“  sei;’®  oder 
wie  „spatteln,“’®  d.h.  mit  Armen  und  Beinen  zappeln. 

Um  in  humorvoller  Weise  Tante  Lenes  Volksbeliebtheit  zu  zeigen, 
läßt  Frenssen  zwei  Leute  in  einem  Eisenbahnwagen  sich  wie  folgt 
unterhalten: 

„Wat  is  denn  dat  for’n  baasige  Fru?“ 

„Dat  is  man  blot  Lene  Bornhold  ut  Ballum,  mien  Leeverl““ 

Diese  Beispiele  dürften  genügen,  darzutun,  wie  gemütvoll  Frenssens 
plattdeutscher  Humor  ist. 

Seelenvoller  Humor  braucht  sich  nicht  immer  in  Worten  zu 
äußern.  Das  tägliche  Leben  ahmt  häufig  lustige  Zustände  nach,  sei 
es  durch  Mienen,  wie  das  Schmunzeln  über  einer  Zeitung,’®  sei  es 
durch  heftige  Bewegungen  wie  „Füße-Trampeln,“’®  sei  es  durch 
„Immerfortes  Nicken.“”  Wie  wortloser  Humor  ein  anheimelndes 
Familienbild  hervorzaubem  kann,  beweist  die  folgende  Stelle: 

Da  kam  ein  schöner,  sonniger  Oktobertag  mit  frischem  Westwind.  Da 
gelüstete  es  Anna,  am  Nachmittag,  nach  ihrer  Gewohnheit,  zu  ihrer  Mutter  zu 
gehen. 

Als  sie  unter  dem  Fenster  vorüber  ging,  hörte  die  Mutter  den  Schritt, 


•  HUI,  97,  99.  *  LW,  201.  “  DreiGetr,  77,  78. 

”JU,  419.  “OB,  82.  “JU,  19. 

“OB,  300.  “Sdgr,  82.  “JU,  321.  "JU,  380. 
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und  sah  auf,  und  erkannte  die  Tochter,  und  sah  mit  den  scharfen  Mutter¬ 
augen,  daB  die  Haltung  ihres  Kindes  ein  wenig  anders  wäre.  Sie  sagte  aber 
nichts  dergleichen,  als  nun  der  schöne  Besuch  herein  kam;  sondern  redete  dies 
und  das;  daB  Piet  geschrieben,  und  daB  Hett  Wäsche  geschickt,  und  daB 
Heinke  bei  einer  Freundin  wäre.  Anna  Lau  hörte  zu  und  sah  zuweilen  hinaus, 
und  zuweilen  nach  der  Mutter,  und  in  ihren  Augen  spielte  ein  leichter  Schelm. 

Da  dachte  die  Mutter:  Spielst  du  mit  mir,  spiel’  ich  mit  dir,  stand  auf 
und  ging  nach  der  Kommode,  die  rechts  von  der  Tür  stand,  kniete  davor,  und 
kam  mit  einem  kleinen  Stapel  Wäsche  wieder,  setzte  sich  wieder  hin  und  fing 
an,  den  Knopf  anzunähen,  der  an  dem  Hemdchen  noch  fehlte. 

Anna  saB  ihr  gegenüber,  sah  zuweilen  mit  spiegelnden  Augen  auf  die 
Hände  der  Mutter,  und  dann  wieder  in  Gedanken  auf  die  StraBe,  auf  der  es 
voll  groBer  gelber  und  roter  Blätter  lag;  dazwischen  lagen  in  geborstener 
dicker  Hülle  blanke,  braune  Früchte.  So  saB  sie  ruhevoll  imd  sagte  kein 
Wort.“ 

Dieser  wortlose  Humor  zeigt  häufig  ein  tieferes  und  teilnehmenderes 
Verständnis  für  die  innigsten  Vorgänge  in  einer  Familie,  als  wenn  er 
sich  laut  äußerte. 

Frenssen  spielt  auch  mit  dem  Klang  eines  Wortes,  ohne  daß  dem 
Worte  ein  lustiger  Gedanke  zu  Grunde  liegen  muß;  so  findet  man 
die  drollige  und  gleichzeitig  volkstümliche  Anwendung  des  Namens 
der  alten  Wiege  „Rumpumpel,“  durch  den  das  ewige,  zweimalige 
Stoßen  zum  Ausdruck  kommt,  angeblich  der  Grund  für  eine  gewisse 
Starrköpfigkeit  der  Baas  Familie,  oder  für  den  Aberglauben,  daß 
die  Wiege  dadurch  den  Kindern  Krankheiten  und  Untugenden  aus 
den  Köpfen  schüttele.** 

Wenn  Jöm  Uhl  das  Wort  „grollig“**  prägt,  so  hat  man  wohl 
eine  scherzhafte  Vereinigung  der  Wörter  „Groll“  und  „drollig“; 
mithin  liegt  wahrscheinlich  eine  launige  Klang-  und  Wortspielerei 
zu  Grunde:  „voll  spaßhaften  Grolls.“  Beim  Klang  eines  Wortes  fällt 
dem  Dichter  ein  ähnlich  klingendes  ein. 

Echt  germanisch  ist  bei  Frenssen  der  Gebrauch  des  Stabreimes; 
da  er  nicht  nur  klang-,  sondern  auch  gehaltvoll  ist,  trägt  er  zur 
humorvollen  Beseelung  der  Sprache  des  Dichters  bei: 

Zur  Rechten  steht  im  meilenweiten,  herrlichen  Bogen  die  Brandung, 
schrecklich  unruhig,  gespensterhaft  blaB,  dabei  immer  und  immer 

raunend  und  rauschend,  daB  sie  es  schon  hunderttausend  Jahre  so 

triebe.  Seht,  hier  tanzt  die  Schöpfung  und  singt  dabei  dies  uralte  Lied.”* 

Mutter  Howe  gebraucht  den  Stabreim  auch  im  „Dummhans“,  wenn 

“Hül,  343,  344.  “KHB,  16. 

"JU,  278.  ”  MdP,  242,  243. 

♦Alle  Stabreime  gesperrt  geschrieben. 
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sie  sagt:  „Ich  glaube  nicht,  daß  es  eine  Familie  gibt  und  noch  dazu 
eine  so  große,  die  so  ein  POTT  und  P  A  N  N  ist.“** 

Der  Stabreim,  der  dem  Ohr  durch  den  Gleichklang  dem  Holz¬ 
sägen  ähnliche  Töne  bringt,  paßt  gut  zu  dem  alten  Germanen,  dem 
Förster  Wetterhahn.  Er  beschreibt  dem  kleinen  Lütte  Witt,  wie 
Bruder  Gerdt  und  sein  Sohn  gesägt  haben:  „Langsam  und  schwer: 
RITSCH  und  RATSC  H.“** 

Ein  hübsches  Beispiel  von  Stabreim  in  Verbindung  mit  dem 
Gegensatz  ist:  Gesa  liebt  „Segel  im  Wind“  und  ich  „Seelen  im 
Wind,“**  wodurch  zwei  ganz  verschiedene  Gedanken  witzig  und 
ergötzlich  vereinigt  sind. 

Schelmische  Verstellung  der  Stimme  wird  bei  Frenssen  als  ein 
Mittel  gebraucht,  um  z.B.  in  Krankheit  zu  trösten  und  heiter  zu 
stimmen.  Heinkfe  Boje  unterhält  sich  mit  dem  kranken  Kai  Jans 
und  sagt  ihm: 

. .  .  dann  werden  wir  beide  ganz  alt  und  da  kommst  jeden  Tag  und  wir  imter- 
halten  uns  über  unsem  Gesundheitszustand,  und  sie  fing  an,  mit  hoher,  piepiger 
Stimme  zu  sprechen,  nach  der  Weise  gsinz  alter,  kraftloser  Leute.  Es  stand 
wunderlich  zu  ihren  jungen,  feuchten  Augen  und  ihrem  frischen,  lachenden 
Gesicht.” 

Eine  plötzliche  Änderung  der  Stimme,  die  nicht  der  Natur  des 
Redners  entspricht,  macht  unter  Umständen  ebenfalls  einen  lustigen 
Eindruck.  Kassen  Wedderkop  besucht  in  „Hilligenlei“  die  soeben 
vom  Kindbett  genesene  Anna  Boje: 

Wedderkop  nahm  auf  die  Umstände  Rücksicht  und  dämpfte  seine  Stimme, 
vergaß  es  aber  zuweilen,  und  rief  dann  um  so  lauter,  und  fiel  dann  plötzlich 
wieder  in  einen  tiefen  Flüsterton,  so  wie  ein  Junge  von  oben  herab  in  einen 
tiefen,  losen  Strohhaufen  fällt.” 

In  den  obigen  Beispielen  erfreut  sich  der  Leser  an  dem  Spiel,  das 
Frenssen  mit  dem  Klang  allein  treibt. 

Die  folgenden  Beispiele  veranschaulichen  Frenssens  Namen¬ 
spielereien: 

Babendiek — ,3abendiek  .  .  .  Oben  auf  dem  Deich?  Mir  scheint,  das  ist 
hochnäsig  genug!  Sieh  man  zu,  daß  du  nicht  herunterfällst  .  .  .  dann  heißt 
du  Unnerdiek.“" 

„Otto  Babendiek.  Eigentlich  sollte  er  heißen:  Jan  Fallvondiek.  .  .  .“” 


”D,  268.  ”LW,  313.  ”  OB,  830. 
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Gude  Witsch — Er  hatte  ihr  gesagt,  daß  ihr  Name  zu  ihr  passe.  „Witsch," 
sagte  er,  ,j8t  das  alte  Wort  für  Hexe."  Das  hatte  sie  nicht  gewußt,  imd  sie 
hatte  ihn  für  einen  blanken  Lügner  erklärt.  Aber  er  hatte  es  ihr  mit  einiger 
Gelehrsamkeit  auseinandergesetzt  imd  hatte  ihr  auch  den  alten  Vers  unter  die 
hübsche  Nase  gehalten: 

Mutter  Witsch,  Mutter  Witsch, 

Kiek  mi  mal  an. 

,Thi  stammst  aus  einem  schlimmen  Geschlecht,“  sagte  er.  ,T)eine  Urgroß¬ 
mutter  war  eine  Hexe  ...  es  wird  sich  aus  dem  Kirchenbuch  leicht  feststellen 
lassen.““ 

„Wenn  du  dich  bekehrst,  so  wie  sie  in  den  Dörfern  da  oben  auf  der  Heide 
die  Bekehrung  verstehen,  dann  wäre  alles  Gute  an  dir  ausgewischt,  meine 
Beste.““ 

Babfood — „Du  bist  ja  ohne  Schuh  und  Strümpfe  auf  die  Welt  gekommen.“" 
Engel — „Engel  1  .  .  .  mein  Gottl  Was  für  ’n  Namel  Du  bist  doch  alles 
andre,  bloß  kein  Engel.  Nein!  Das  geht  schon  nicht  wegen  deiner  Figur."“ 
Uwe;  Hilakius — „Nach  ihnen  wurden  zwei  Knaben  geboren.  Beide  blond 
und  gesund.  Den  ersten,  der  bei  seinem  Erscheinen  ein  überaus  nachdenkliches 
Gesicht  machte,  nannte  Adam  aus  diesem  Grunde  mit  dem  schweren  friesischen 
Namen  Uwe.  Den  andern  aber,  der,  bevor  er  an  die  Mutterbrust  gelegt  wurde, 
die  schon  sehr  auf  ihn  wartete,  sein  hübsches  kluges  Gesicht  verzog,  als  wenn  er 
lachen  wollte,  nannte  Adam  mit  dem  lateinischen  Namen  Hilarius,  dJi.  der 
Heitere,  und  freute  sich  sehr,  diesen  vornehmen  schönen  Namen  nun  immer 
aussprechen  zu  hören.  Aber  die  Weiber  des  Hauses  verdarben  den  Namen  und 
nannten  ihn  Hiller,  bis  ihn  das  ganze  Kirchspiel  so  nannte,  imd  Adam  auch.““ 
Baas — ,J)as  Wort  bedeutet:  Herr  oder  Meister.  Aber  das  Volk  an  der 
Niederelbe  spottet  gern;  und  so  kann  niemand  sagen,  ob  der,  der  zuerst  vor 
tausend  Jahren  den  Namen  trug,  ein  tüchtiger  Mann  war,  vielleicht  ein 
Schififsherr  auf  einem  Boot  der  Angelsachsen — denn  das  Wort  ist  noch  heute  im 
Schififsgewerbe  bräuchlich— oder  ob  er  ein  Narr  war.“" 

Im  Hause  Eschen  hatten  sie  ein  wenig  Schelmerei  mit  dem  Namen  ge¬ 
trieben.  klinge  so  eigen:  ^Klaus  Hinrich  Baas'.““ 

„Wir  sagen,  weißt  du,  die  Reime,  die  wir  auf  euch  gemacht  haben:  Klaus 
Baas  .  .  .  mach’  Spaß  .  .  .  Fritz  Hollunder  .  .  .  krup  under.“" 

Leiste — “er  war  so  schmal,  so  anbackig.  Er  hatte  wirklich  etwas  von 
einer  Leiste.“" 

Rotermuno — spielt  humorvoll  darauf  an,  daß  Doris  gern  küßt.“ 
Mumm — Da  wäre  schon  gleich  der  Name  ,Mumm‘l  Was  wäre  ,Mumm‘? 
Gar  nichts!  Nicht  einmal  ein  ordentliches  Wortl  Der  Versuch  eines  Ochsen, 
zu  brüllen!“ 

Natürlich  sind  auch  Schmeichelnamen  beliebt: 

Hans  Thobbeeken — wird  ,das  lange  Reekel'  genannt,“ 

“  PvP,  67,  68.  *  PvP,  92.  "  PvP,  69. 

"  OB,  390.  "  PvP,  97.  "  KHB,  2. 

"KHB,  280.  "KHB,  44.  "KHB,  489. 

“  KHB,  407,  ff.  “  OB,  646.  “  Sdgr,  234. 
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Lena — ist  Jörns  Jlotkopf',  eine  Anspielung  auf  die  beste  Kuh,“ 

Lisbeth — ist  Jörns  ,Heintüüt‘  wegen  der  hohen  Stimme,  ähnlich  einer 
Vogelstimme,“ 

Pe  Ontje  Lau — ^heißt  ,Aalfreter‘  sein  Leben  lang,“ 

Meino — ist  wegen  seines  blauen  Bauemkittels  eine  ,Blaujacke‘.“ 

Indem  Frenssen  seine  Gestalten  mit  ihren  Namen  oder  mit  ihren 
Spitznamen  neckt,  zeigt  er,  daß  er  sie  liebt. 

Frenssen  strebt  in  seiner  Bildsprache  danach,  den  inneren  Sinn 
humorvoll  zu  verkörpern  und  ihn  recht  hervortretend  imd  treffend 
wiederzugeben.  Was  er  sagt,  ist  natürlich  und  einfach.  Bezüglich 
kräftiger  und  ausdrucksvoller  Vergleiche  in  seiner  Sprache  bekennt 
er  in  den  „Brüdern“: 

Wenn  ich  eifrig  werde,  kommen  mir  immer  solche  Worte,  wie  diese,  und  die 
sind  gut.  Man  sieht  die  Dinge  dann  ordentlich,  verstehst  du?  Wenn  andre 
Menschen  solche  Worte  nicht  haben  ...  ich  habe  sie;  und  will  und  kann  sie 
nicht  aufgeben.  Ich  kann  mir  doch  die  Zunge  nicht  abbeißen?“ 

Folglich  entspringt  seine  bildreiche  Sprache  einer  Absicht  sowohl 
wie  einem  inneren  Drange.  Folgende  Darstellungsmittel  gebraucht 
er;  Vergleich^  Bildlichen  Ausdruck,  Gleichnis  und  Sinnbild.  Die 
Prosa  wird  nicht  nur  ausgeschmückt,  sondern  auch  liebevoll  beseelt. 
Frenssens  Bilder  sind  durchaus  der  Welt  Dithmarschens,  die  er 
kennt  und  in  der  er  lebt,  angepaßt.  Die  Tierwelt  liefert  viele 
Vergleiche: 

VERGLEICHE: 

Der  Fährmann  Busch  vergleicht  den  kleinen  Otto  Babendiek  in  humor¬ 
voller  Weise  mit  einem  Zaunkönig,  wobei  das  scherzende  gemeinsame  Merkmal 
ist,  daß  beide  schmal  sind.“ 

Otto  Babendiek  fragt  Tante  Lene  bezüglich  eines  früheren  Verehrers: 

„Tante,  stieg  der  dir  auch  nach?“ 

„Ich  sage  dir  .  .  .  wie’n  Storch  im  jungen  Hafer!“ 

Auch  zwischen  entlegenen  Begriffen  werden  im  Spaß  Ähnlichkeiten  entdeckt." 

Die  Mutter  Lütte  Witts  sagte:  „Ich  hoffe,  daß  dein  kleines  Herz  nur  das 
aufnimmt,  was  es  tragen  kann;  daß  aber  alles  andre  von  ihm  abgleitet.“ 
,3o  wie  das  Wasser  von  der  Ente,“  sagte  der  kleine  Junge.“ 

Die  Tochter  des  Fährmanns  Busch:  „Es  war  rührend  zu  sehn  .  .  .  wahr¬ 
haftig  .  .  .  wie  sie  hinter  ihrer  Mutter  hervorkam  und  ihm  einen  Kuß  gab, 
und  sich  dann  Haar  und  Kragen  striegelte,  wie  ’ne  Katze,  die  aus  dem  Regen 
kommt.““ 


“JU,  51. 

“  Br,  100, 101. 
“LW,  21. 


JU,  293. 
MdP,  48. 
OB,  332. 


"Hill,  292. 

“OB,  46. 
"OB,  825. 
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Bildlicher  Ausdruck.  Er  gibt  keine  Vergleiche,  sondern  eine 
Vertauschung.  Die  Vorstellungen  der  Bilder  sind  ziemlich  getrennt 
und  zielen  durch  ihr  unerwartetes  Erscheinen  auf  eine  witzige  Veran¬ 
schaulichung. 

Dazu  gehören  auch  schlagfertige,  sprühend  witzige  Umnennungen 
seitens  der  Jugend,  wie  in  den  „Drei  Getreuen“  Lorbeer,  Geldsack, 
Königreich  für  Ruhmsucht,  Geldsucht  imd  Führertum.*® 

Wenn  Frenssen  an  das  schreiende  Lachen  von  Mägden  in  der 
Küche  denkt,  schreibt  er  einfach:  „Die  Küche  kreischte.“®^ 

In  lustig  spielender  Weise  läßt  Frenssen  sogar  die  Knie  sprechen: 
dies  dient  zur  Erheiterung  der  Kleinen,  z.B.  „Anna  Boje  beugte  sich 
nieder,  mit  den  Kleinen  zu  reden.  Und  wenn  sie  niederkniete: 
„Knack,“  sagten  ihre  Knie.  Dann  lachten  die  drei.“** 

Zur  witzigen  Veranschaulichung  von  Personen  gebraucht  Frens¬ 
sen  gern  Bilder  aus  der  Tierwelt,  so  sind  Frau  und  Kind  des  Fähr¬ 
manns  Busch  „lauter  Weißfische,  alle  Köpfe  in  Bewegung  und  alle 
Schwänze.“** 

Mit  metaphorischem  Witz  nennt  Frenssen  Otto  Babendiek 
„einen  Tintenfisch,“  d.h.  einen  Schriftsteller.®* 

An  anderen  Stellen  gebraucht  Frenssen  leblose  Dinge  zur  witzigen 
Veranschaulichung  von  Personen;  Tante  Lene  sagt  zu  Otto  Baben¬ 
diek:  „Du  willst  bloß  nicht  neben  der  alten  Straußenfeder  her¬ 
gehen.“®® 

Gern  veranschaulicht  Frenssen  Körperteile  durch  bezeichnende 
Gegenstände,  wie:  Die  Augen  sind  Eckfenster;®®  den  Mund  nennt 
er  eine  Ofenklappe.®* 

Statt  abstrakter  Dinge  findet  man  hier  und  da  ein  heiteres  Bild 
der  Tierwelt,  so  wird  z.B.  „spieliger  Übermut“  mit  lustigen  Fischen 
eben  unter  Wasser  verglichen.®* 

Frenssen  läßt  die  kleine  Lisbeth  Uhl  in  altkluger  Weise  von 
Thieß  sagen:  „Seht  mal  seine  Augen!  Sie  sitzen  wie  Füchse  in  ihren 
Löchern  und  lauem,  und  die  Haare  stehen  ihm  zu  Berge  wie  einem 
Igel.“®» 

Gleichnis.  Es  beweist  Frenssens  liebevolles  Verständnis  für  das 
Naturleben  mit  Bezug  auf  das  Menschenleben.  Da  Frenssen  häufig 
Ähnlichkeiten  in  homerischer  Weise  durch  sehr  veranschaulichende 

*‘JU,277. 

“OB,  962. 


DreiGetr,  36. 
OB,  415. 


Hill,  223. 
*  OB,  387. 
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Bilder  beleuchtet,  zeigt  sich  wohl  hier  der  Humor  des  Dichters  im 
besten  Licht.  Wie  vielsagend  sind  die  hübsch  ausgeführten  Gleich¬ 
nisse: 

Wie  ein  paar  junger  Häher  in  der  Luft  miteinander  spielen,  gegeneinander 
anstoßen,  voneinander  lassen,  weithin  fliegen,  und  nun  wieder  gegeneinander 
stoßen,  so  spielten  unsere  Augen  miteinander.** 

Ich  stand  dazwischen  wie  eine  Krähe  zwischen  gurrenden  und  flügel¬ 
schlagenden  Tauben.  Bald  lief  ich  zierlich  komisch  mit,  bald  hackte  ich  um 
mich.*' 

Sinnbild.  Frenssen  gebraucht  es,  um  eine  schon  bildlich  darge¬ 
stellte  Ähnlichkeit  im  Gespräch  weiterzuführen.  Im  folgenden  Beleg 
läßt  der  Dichter  dadurch  wahren  zum  derben  Humor  ausarten.  Der 
Diener  Voß  erklärt  Thorbeeken,  daß  sein  Herr  von  Knee  gesund 
sei,  wie  ein  Fisch  im  Wasser,  worauf  Thorbeeken,  im  Bilde  bleibend, 
fortfährt:  „Hat  nicht  viel  Wasser,  Marx  Voßl  Das  Wasser  ist 
muddig  und  seicht.  Der  Fisch  vertrocknet  noch  zu  Allerheiligen, 
wenn  ein  Einziger  es  willl“®*  Thorbeeken  sagt  dies,  indem  er  mit 
dröhnendem  Lachen  auf  den  Tisch  schlägt. 

Frenssens  Humor  hebt  durch  die  Bildsprache  die  Gedanken 
schärfer  hervor,  er  veranschaulicht  das  innerste  Denken  und  Fühlen 
der  Personen,  sowie  ihre  Seelenspielerei. 

Personifikation.  Frenssen  personifiziert  gern  die  ganze  Welt; 
Sonne,  Mond,  Meer,  Wind,  Bäume,  das  Schicksal  haben  Humor  und 
sprechen  ihn  wie  die  Menschen  aus.  Eine  der  humorvollsten  Stellen 
sei  an  dieser  Stelle  nochmals  erwähnt.  Frenssen  personifiziert  hier 
zwei  Bücher  Heim  Heiderieters  und  läßt  sie  sich  über  die  „ignorantia 
pyramidalis“  des  Verfassers  lustig  machen.*® 

Redewendungen.  Im  Folgenden  seien  Belege  für  volkstümliche 
Redewendungen  angeführt,  mit  denen  der  Dichter  sehr  gern  spielt: 

„Und  ich  will  einmal  in  die  Welt  gehen“**  für  ,4iach  der  Zeitung  greifen.“ 

„Er  sitzt  mitten  in  Pech,““  in  wörtlichem  und  übertragenem  Sinne  zu 
verstehen. 

„Und  der  kennt  jeden  Katzensteig““  für  „überall  zuhause  sein.“ 

„Nester  mit  goldenen  Eiern,“"  eine  scherzhafte  Anspielung  auf  eine  gute 
Partie. 

„Wie  der  Ochs  vorm  neuen  Scheunentor,““  Neckerei  einer  Person,  die  so 
dumm  und  ratlos  ist  wie  ein  Ochs. 

“  OB,  582.  "  KHB,  389.  "  Sdgr,  37. 

“DreiGetr,  402.  **DreiGetr,  171.  “  JU,  64,  65. 

"  JU,  209,  211.  "  JU,  259.  “  KHB,  174,  175. 
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„Man  frage  die  Katz,  warum  sie’n  Bart  hat,“*  scherzhaft  für  etwas 
Unerklärbares. 

,3eiBes  Wasser  in  die  Pantoffeln  gießen,“”  dJi.  jemanden  zornig  machen. 

„Seid  ihr  Kaffeesäcke,  bin  ich  Komsack  von  alters  her,“”  ein  humorvolles 
Sprichwort,  welches  besagt,  daß  sich  Leute  einer  Sache  gewachsen  fühlen  und 
sich  nicht  übertölpeln  lassen. 

,4Du  hast  dich  wohl  wieder  hübsch  in  die  Nesseln  gesetzt,“"  scherzhaft  für 
sich  Unannehmlichkeiten  zuziehen. 

,J)u  hast  erst  immer  große  Rosinen  im  Sack,  aber  nachher  hat  er  ’n 
großes  Loch  gehabt,“"  ulkig  für  immer  hoch  hinauswollen  und  es  zu  nichts 
bringen. 

Er  „sei  kein  Schwalbenfänger,“”  dJi.  er  sei  unklug. 

„Was  ihr  denn  die  Petersilie  verhagelt  hätte,“”  weshalb  sie  so  unwirsch  sei. 

,T)u  fragst  ja  das  Kalb  aus  der  Kuh,“"  für  zuviele  Fragen  stellen. 

,Jhr  habt  natürlich  schon  alles  durchgekakelt,“”  dii.  alles  mit  einander 
besprochen. 

Durch  diese  Spielereien  mit  sprichwörtlichen  Redewendungen 
gelingt  es  dem  Dichter  den  Lesern  die  darin  enthaltenen  Wahrheiten 
anschaulicher  zu  machen. 

Parodie.  Auch  der  Parodie  verschließt  sich  Frenssens  Humor 
nicht.  Er  läßt  von  Heim  Goethes  Worte  „Was  du  ererbt  von  deinen 
Vätern  hast,  erwirb  es,  um  es  zu  besitzen“  scherzend  wie  folgt 
nachahmen:  „Was  du  ererbt  von  deinen  Vätern  hast,  verkauf  es,  um 
es  zu  genießen  1“’* 

Ein  Meisterwerk  scherzhafter  Nachahmung  ist  Frenssens  Schil¬ 
derung  der  Sprache  eines  Betrunkenen.  Ihm  wird  es  zusehends 
schwerer,  die  Gedanken  zu  sammeln  und  auszudrücken.^* 

Diaixxie.  Frenssens  Werke  erfreuen  ferner  durch  die  vielen 
eingeflochtenen  mehr  oder  weniger  naiven  Dialoge.  Gesprächs¬ 
spielerei  ist  immer  reizvoll: 

„Wie  alt  bist  du,  Ingeborg  Landt?“ 

.Acht  Jahr  bin  ich.“ 

,Jch  bin  sechzehn.  Wieviel  bin  ich  älter  als  du?  ein,  zwei?  .  .  .“ 

,Acht  Jahr  um  und  dumm  I“" 

oder 

Lena:  ,3cute  war’s  fein,  nicht?“ 

Jöm:  „Ja.“ 

"KHB,  227,  ff.  "KHB,  227,  ff. 

"-"KHB,  463.  "OB,  737. 

"OB,  332.  "OB,  957. 

”  PvP,  52,  ff.  *  DreiGetr,  41 
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Lena:  „Die  ganze  Wäsche  trocken.  Du  auch?“ 

Jöm:  „Was?  Ich  ,  .  .  trocken?““ 

oder 

Frank  Williams:  „Ich  glaube,  es  wäre  besser,  wenn  ich  löge,  als  wenn  du 
es  tust.“ 

Lütte  Witt:  „Ja,  Das  wäre  schön.  Ich  glaube,  du  kannst  es  besser.“ 

Frank  Williams:  „Ich  danke  dir  für  deine  gute  Meinung.““ 

Wiederholungen,  Zum  Schluß  sei  noch  erwähnt,  daß  man  sehr 
viele  Wiederholungen  wie  Gude  Barfoods  ständiges  „So’n  Mensch !“ 
und  Tante  Lenes  ewiges:  „Das  ist  ja,  um  den  Pips  zu  kriegen!“ 
findet.  Für  gebildete  Leser  mag  hierin  etwas  Abgedroschenes  liegen. 
Da  Frenssen  Volksdichter  ist,  hat  er  aber  wohl  das  Recht,  humor¬ 
vollen  Unsinn  zu  bringen,  soweit  er  im  Leben  beobachtet  werden 
kann. 

So  schafft  der  Dichter  durch  das  Spiel  mit  der  Sprache  viel 
Humorvolles,  was  besonders  für  Norddeutsche,  die  an  und  für  sich 
ernster  gestimmt  sind,  von  Wert  sein  dürfte.* 

“  JU,  298,  299.  “  LW,  158. 

*  Die  Werke  Gustav  Frenssens  (Berlin :  G.  Grote  Verlag)  werden  nach  den 
folgenden  Ausgaben  zitiert:  Br,  „Die  Brüder“  (1923);  D,  „Dummhans“  (1930); 
DreiGetr,  ,J)ie  drei  Getreuen“  (1900);  Hill,  „Hilligenlei“  (1905);  JU,  „Jöm 
Uhl“  (1932);  KHB,  „Klaus  Hinrich  Baas“  (1923);  LW,  „Lütte  Witt“  (1925); 
MdP,  „Meino  der  Prahler“  (1934);  MuM,  „Möwen  und  Mäuse“  (1928);  OB, 
„Otto  Babendiek“  (1926);  PMF,  „Peter  Moors  Fahrt“  (oJ.);  PvP,  „Der 
Pastor  von  Poggsee“  (1923);  Sdgr,  „Die  Sandgräfin“  (1907);  WvH,  ,J5ie 
Witwe  von  Husum“  (1935). 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  REGISTRATION  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Curtis  C.  D.  Vail 
(continued) 

V.  The  Normal  Schools 

There  are  three  teacher  training  institutions  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  each  known  as  a  College  of  Education.  Their  enrollment  runs 
from  745  to  974.  Two  of  the  institutions  offer  both  French  and  Ger¬ 
man,  one  offers  only  French.  As  in  the  case  of  the  junior  colleges, 
the  other  foreign  languages  are  absolutely  neglected.  These  three 
colleges  of  education  have  a  total  student  population  of  2,685  of 
which  number  79  (2.9%)  are  taking  French  and  38  (1.4%)  German. 
Thus  only  4.3  students  per  hundred  of  total  school  enrollment  are 
studying  foreign  languages  in  this  type  of  school — a  lower  ratio  than 
in  any  group  of  high  schools,  and  even  lower  than  the  ratio  for  the 
junior  high  schools!  Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  these  students 
are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  and  that  their 
training  is  so  highly  professionalized  that  purely  academic  and  non- 
practical  electives  constitute  a  rare  luxury  anyway.  This  argument 
can  not  readily  be  answered  in  an  era  which  lays  but  little  emphasis 
on  a  broad,  basic,  or  so-called  “general”  education.  However,  those 
who  believe  that  the  teachers  of  our  youngest  pupils  should  approach 
their  work  with  a  broad  background  will  insist  that  the  foreign 
languages  should  receive  more  emphasis  in  our  teacher  training 
institutions.  It  seems  incontestable  that  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  particularly  of  a  highly  inflected  one,  should  aid  materially 
in  the  understanding  of  our  own  language.  If  this  could  be  proved, 
we  would  have  a  sound  argument  for  a  foreign  language  course  of 
at  least  two  years  in  our  normal  schools  to  the  end  that  these  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  would  be  better  equipped  to  teach  English  to  our 
elementary  school  pupils. 

VI.  The  Colleges  and  Universities 

Wheeler,  in  his  survey  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
spring  semester  or  quarter  of  1925,  divided  his  figures  into  different 
groups  for  private  and  public  institutions  and  also  as  to  their  ac¬ 
creditation  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities.  All  of  the 
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institutions  he  investigated  for  the  Northwest  area  were  coeduca¬ 
tional,  so  that  no  break-down  into  institutions  for  men  and  insti¬ 
tutions  for  women  was  possible  in  this  area.  For  our  purposes  we 
shall  use  only  the  division  between  public  and  private  colleges  and 
universities  since  Wheeler  found  that  languages  were  more  popular 
in  either  the  private  or  the  accepted  institutions  than  in  either  the 
public  or  the  non-accepted  institutions,  and  the  degree  of  difference 
was,  if  anything,  greater  between  the  public  and  the  private  insti¬ 
tutions  than  between  the  accepted  and  the  non-accepted  group.  Thus, 
one  criterion  may  serve  as  well  as  two. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  private  colleges.  Throughout  the  private 
colleges  and  universities  of  our  nation  as  a  whole  in  1925,  there  were 
found  to  be  36  percent  of  the  total  student  enrollment  taking  French, 
18  percent  Spanish,  and  14  percent  German.  For  the  Northwest  area 
in  1925  Wheeler  found  a  total  enrollment  of  2,499  in  private  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  of  which  number  928  (37.1%)  were  taking 
French,  335  (13.4%)  Spanish,  184  (7.4%)  German,  and  13  (less 
than  one  percent)  Italian.  Wheeler  did  not  give  data  for  the  other 
languages.  Spanish  and  German  inclined  to  fall  short  of  their  national 
norms  in  the  Northwest  area,  while  French  was  slightly  more  popular 
in  this  area  than  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Today  we  find  ten  private  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  As  of  1939  they  enroll  a  total  of  5,350  students,  of 
which  number  631  (11.8%)  are  taking  German,  624  (11.7%)  French, 
and  198  (3.7%)  Spanish.  Of  the  three  major  modern  languages 
Wheeler  studied,  German  has  risen  in  the  last  fifteen  years  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  place.  Both  Spanish  and  French  have  lost  an 
alarming  number  of  students  per  hundred  of  total  school  popula¬ 
tion — French  even  more  than  Spanish.  These  losses  have  been  so 
great  that  the  total  number  of  students  per  hundred  of  school  popu¬ 
lation  taking  French,  German,  and  Spanish  has  fallen  from  57.9  in 
1925  to  27.2  in  1939.  No  Italian  is  to  be  found  in  the  private  colleges 
and  universities  in  Washington.  Other  languages,  on  which  Wheeler 
did  not  report,  are  represented  as  follows  today:  391  (7.3%  of  the 
school  population)  are  studying  Latin,  and  133  (2.5%)  Greek.  The 
other  languages  register  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total  school 
population,  34  students  taking  Hebrew,  and  22  Norse. 

If  the  modern  languages  seem  to  have  lost  ground  alarmingly 
in  our  private  colleges  and  universities  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  it 
can  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  schools  themselves,  for  70  percent 
of  the  colleges  studied  offer  Latin,  100  percent  French,  100  percent 
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German,  30  percent  Spanish,  60  percent  Greek,  20  percent  Hebrew, 
and  10  percent  Norse.  Although  the  offerings  in  the  classical  lan¬ 
guages  are  large,  there  is  no  reason  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
modem  language  proponents:  All  ten  of  the  schools  offer  both  French 
and  German,  and  four  of  them  offer  another  modern  foreign  language 
as  well.  As  to  the  foreign  language  situation  as  a  whole,  one  of  these 
colleges  offers  six  foreign  languages,  two  offer  five,  three  offer  four, 
three  offer  three,  and  only  one  offers  as  little  as  two  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  It  seems  most  likely  that  we  have  the  high  school  situation 
and  the  college  curriculum  to  blame  for  the  language  losses  incurred 
in  the  private  colleges  and  universities  over  the  last-  fifteen  years, 
unless  we  wish  to  blame  the  language  teachers  themselves.  College 
entrance  requirements  have  been  relaxed,  less  students  have  felt 
impelled  to  take  up  language  study  in  the  high  school  (and  have 
met  little  encouragement  from  high  school  administrators  to  do  so 
unless  necessitated  by  college  entrance  requirements),  and  once  in 
college  the  growth  of  other  fields,  especially  the  social  sciences,  has 
attracted  students  who,  never  having  taken  a  language  in  high 
school,  are  reluctant  to  elect  a  subject  matter  field  in  which  they 
have  had  no  previous  experience. 

The  two  public  institutions  of  our  state  are  the  Washington  State 
College  and  the  University  of  Washington.  The  University  has 
attached  to  it  a  wealth  of  schools,  such  as  Economics  and  Business, 
Education,  Engineering,  Forestry,  the  Graduate  School,  Law  School, 
School  of  Mines,  and  School  of  Pharmacy.  The  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  registered  6219  students  in  the  autumn  quarter  of  1939, 
while  the  enrollment  in  the  remaining  schools  was  sufficient  to  make 
a  total  of  10,662  for  the  University.  Some  of  these  schools  con¬ 
tribute  no  language  students,  others  only  a  few,  but  since  Wheeler 
used  the  total  enrollment  figures  as  a  basis  for  his  computations,  it 
seems  advisable  to  take  the  figure  of  10,662  to  compute  the  per¬ 
centage  of  students  enrolled  in  the  various  foreign  languages.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  such  a  procedure  depresses  the 
percentage  figures  since  students  in  the  Law  School,  for  example, 
will  not  be  studying  any  foreign  language. 

The  present  situation  at  the  State  College  of  Washington,  as  of 
the  autumn  of  1939,  may  be  stated  simply:  The  total  student  en¬ 
rollment  is  4,000  of  which  number  171  (4.3%  of  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment)  are  taking  French,  157  (3.9%)  German,  66  (1.7%)  Spanish, 
and  30  (0.8%)  Latin. 

Comparable  figures  for  the  University  of  Washington  are:  A  total 
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student  enrollment  of  10,662  of  which  number  785  (7.4%  of  the  total 
student  enrollment)  are  taking  French,  576  (5.4%)  German,  340 
(3.2%)  Spanish,  30  (0.3%)  Italian,  64  (0.6%)  Japanese,  11  (0.1%) 
Chinese,  20  (0.2%)  Russian,  69  (0.7%)  Norse,  44  (0.4%)  Swedish, 
52  (0.5%)  Latin,  and  28  (0.3%)  Greek. 

The  national  norms  for  the  public  colleges  and  universities  inves¬ 
tigated  by  Wheeler  in  1925  were  21  percent  of  the  total  college 
population  for  French,  17  percent  for  Spanish,  and  6  percent  for 
German.  All  of  these  national  norms  were  higher  than  in  the  North¬ 
west  area  for  which  "Wheeler  gave  the  following  data:  A  total  college 
population  of  20,528  in  the  public  colleges  and  universities,  of  which 
number  3,162  (15.4%)  were  enrolled  in  French,  2,663  (13.0%)  Span¬ 
ish,  923  (4.5%)  German,  and  80  (0.4%)  Italian.  In  the  case  of  each 
of  the  modem  languages,  the  State  College  of  Washington  falls  be¬ 
hind  the  University  of  Washington  in  the  percentage  of  students 
enrolled,  while  in  the  case  of  French  and  Spanish  the  University,  in 
turn,  falls  far  short  of  the  percentage  norms  for  the  Northwest  area 
of  a  decade  and  a  half  ago.  Italian  has  just  about  held  its  own,  while 
German  has  gained.  Of  the  multiplicity  of  foreign  languages  offered 
at  these  two  state  institutions,  only  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
are  able  to  enlist  individually  over  one  percent  of  the  total  school 
population.  French  remains  out  in  front  as  the  most  popular  lan¬ 
guage,  while  Spanish,  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  had  such  stag¬ 
gering  losses  that  it  has  fallen  from  a  close  second  to  a  poor  third 
in  popularity.  These  three  most  popular  modem  languages,  as  a 
whole,  fifteen  years  ago  accounted  for  32.9  percent  of  our  entire 
college  population  in  the  Northwest  area.  Today  they  account  for 
only  16  percent  of  the  total  student  enrollment  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  and  9.9  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  of  Washington 
State  College. 

Conclusions 

In  viewing  the  foreign  language  situation  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  in  its  broadest  aspects,  certain  general  conclusions  seem 
warranted.  In  every  type  of  school,  foreign  languages,  the  classical 
perhaps  even  more  than  the  modem,  have  not  only  failed  utterly 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  total  student  population,  but  have 
fallen  far  behind  in  the  percentage  of  students  that  they  enroll. 
Everywhere  one  sees  a  moderate  resurgence  of  popularity  of  Ger¬ 
man  coupled  with  an  almost  total  collapse  of  Spanish  which  was, 
a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  the  most  popular  language  in  our  public 
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secondary  schools.  We  can  not  escape  the  feeling  that  the  practical 
elimination  of  German  from  our  curricula  in  1917-1918  has  placed 
German  in  a  position  where  it  can  never  again  become  the  most 
popular  modern  language  in  our  public  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  situation  as  regards  Spanish  was  equally  unprofitable.  Spanish 
became  in  the  nineteen-twenties  a  sort  of  a  fad  language.  It  may, 
to  be  true,  have  caught  popular  fancy  beyond  its  worth,  but  that 
is  not  the  question  that  concerns  us  here.  It  is  certain,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Spanish  did  not  merit  the  sad  fate  which  overtook  it  in 
the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties,  but  it  is  only  human  for  fads 
to  change.  And,  more  important,  when  the  fad  did  change,  neither 
German  nor  French  gained  in  any  appreciable  measure  from  the 
huge  losses  in  Spanish.  The  demotion  of  German  and  the  promotion 
of  Spanish,  then,  resulted  in  a  permanent  loss  for  modem  languages 
as  a  whole. 

Today  we  are  once  more  faced  with  a  similar  situation.  German, 
this  time,  can  not  be  hurt  much  since  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to 
matter  greatly  when  one  views  the  language  situation  in  the  great 
and  large.  However,  once  more  the  promotion  of  Spanish  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  This,  in  itself,  might  do  no  harm.  But  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  it  may  be  coupled  with  a  demotion  of  French 
which  might  go  so  far  that  French,  as  was  the  case  with  German 
some  twenty  years  ago,  would  permanently  lose  its  present  position 
as  the  most  popular  of  all  modern  languages.  If  French  were  to  lose 
this  position,  the  chances  are  that  it,  too,  would  never  regain  its 
former  place.  Unless  the  promotion  of  Spanish  were  to  be  continued 
in  a  vigorous  manner,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  popu¬ 
larity  would  once  again  wane.  When  this  happened,  French,  together 
with  Spanish  and  German,  would  likely  each  enroll  some  fifteen 
years  hence  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  students  that 
Spanish  or  German  do  today — not  taking  into  account  a  further  loss 
of  interest  in  languages  as  a  whole,  as  a  result  of  the  constant 
juggling  of  languages  being  offered  to,  or  urged  upon,  the  student 
population.  Such  a  calamity  may  be  escaped, — but  how? 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  witnessed  a  great  decline  in  the 
number  of  small  secondary  schools  for  which  our  area  was  then 
famous.  Likewise  the  largest  high  schools  have  gained  appreciably 
in  number  and  in  student  population.  Schools  of  these  sizes  seem  to 
have  normal  offerings  in  the  modem  and  classical  languages,  but 
those  secondary  schools  enrolling  from  601-1000  fall  far  behind  the 
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language  norms  for  this  state  and  appear  to  be  quite  out  of  line  in 
this  regard. 

New  types  of  schools  have  come  into  being  in  the  State  of 
Washington  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half.  The  junior  high  school,  in 
particular,  has  shown  a  great  growth,  but  it  has  proved  to  be  an 
institution  less  kindly  disposed  toward  foreign  languages  than  any 
other  type  of  secondary  school.  The  junior  college,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  welcomed  the  main  modern  languages,  particularly  German,  but 
the  classical  languages  and  Spanish  are  untouched  fields  in  these 
schools.  In  general,  it  seems  that  new  types  of  organization  within  the 
overlapping  sphere  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  are  apt 
to  consider  foreign  languages  about  the  last  element  to  be  added  to 
their  curriculum,  if  indeed  they  appear  on  their  curricula  at  all. 
Perhaps  the  next  decade  and  a  half  may  bring  more  far-reaching 
reorganizations  of  these  schools  than  we  have  witnessed  in  the  past. 
If  that  is  the  case,  we  will  have  to  expect  external  pressure  to  be  the 
only  means  of  getting  a  fair  place  for  the  foreign  languages  in  the 
curricula  of  the  future  types  of  schools. 

University  of  Washington 


GERMAN  LOAN  WORDS  IN  AMERICA,  1930-1940 
Karl  F.  Koenig 

The  enrichment  of  a  language  by  means  of  borrowing  from  other 
languages  does  not  depend  upon  ideal  conditions  of  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry,  nor  does  it  presuppose  friendly  relations  between  individuals 
of  given  countries.  Languages  are  not  like  people  who  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  enemy;  they  are  often  more  active  in  the 
exchange  of  terms  during  war  than  in  peace.  Since  1910  the  English- 
speaking  world  has  twice  been  engaged  in  war  with  Germany. 
During  the  interim  between  the  wars,  the  attitude  of  the  average 
man  changed  from  hate  to  admiration  and  then  from  admiration  to 
increasing  anger.  Within  these  years  Germany  has,  for  good  or 
evil,  taken  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  foreign  publicity  in  the 
American  press.  Much  of  this  news  about  Germany  has  of  course 
been  detrimental  to  that  country  and  incidentally  has  done  much 
to  discourage  the  study  of  the  language  and  the  literature  of  the 
Germans.  But  the  trade  in  loan  words,  at  least  in  our  direction, 
has  not  suffered  during  these  periods  of  unfriendliness.  The  writer 
believes  that  the  borrowing  of  German  words  during  the  existence 
of  the  German  Republic  was  considerably  less  than  in  the  decades 
preceding  and  following  it. 

In  the  last  decade  a  revolution  has  swept  over  Germany,  affect¬ 
ing  not  only  Germany  but  also  other  countries  throughout  the  world 
where  similar  problems  await  consideration.  In  reporting  these 
events  our  press  has  generally  employed  the  expressions  used  by 
the  Germans  to  describe  them.  It  occurred  to  the  writer  recently 
that  a  study  of  these  loan  words  should  be  made,  to  see,  if  possible, 
how  they  reflect  our  conception  of  Germany;  how  many  of  them 
are  actually  becoming  a  part  of  our  language;  what  conclusions 
might  be  drawn  from  the  categories  to  which  they  belong;  and  to 
show,  if  possible,  that  the  number  and  variety  of  such  words 
temporarily  adopted  is  so  great  and  their  appearance  so  frequent 
that  the  average  man  would  do  well  to  have  a  basic  knowledge  of 
the  language  from  which  they  have  come. 

The  present  work  is  based  upon  three  sources.  Time,  The  Weekly 
Newsmagazine,  the  Reader’s  Digest,  and  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times.  These  three  were  chosen  because  they  and  the 
news  services  to  which  they  subscribe  reach  a  large  public.  They 
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are  non-technical,  serving  the  average  intelligent  lay  reader.  We 
are  here  interested  in  technical  words  only  insofar  as  they  become 
a  part  of  the  greater  national  vocabulary.  Obviously,  the  investiga¬ 
tion  is  incomplete  quantitatively,  but  the  writer  is  less  interested 
in  exhausting  the  words  which  have  appeared  than  in  getting  a 
fairly  dependable  idea  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  more  com¬ 
mon  loans  appear.  For  this  work  temporary  borrowings  have  as 
much  importance  as  those  which  seem  already  to  have  become 
part  of  our  language.  Many  words  never  attain  the  point  of  assimila¬ 
tion,  appearing  from  time  to  time,  to  fulfill  a  particular  function, 
and  being  thrown  into  the  discard,  from  which  they  are  rescued 
when  a  similar  situation  arises ;  others  are  altered  or  used  as  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  speech  than  in  the  original;  still  others  may  be  pre¬ 
served  both  in  the  original  and  in  the  translation.  Words  or  phrases 
which  appear  but  once  have  little  or  no  value,  however,  and  no 
conclusions  are  based  on  them  in  this  investigation. 

Not  all  of  the  loan  words  simply  fulfill  the  function  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  American  with  terms  for  things  new  to  him.  Some  of  them 
imply  attributes  or  are  used  so  often  in  a  humorous,  sad,  praise¬ 
worthy,  or  deprecatory  sense  that  they  come  to  connote  something 
quite  distinct  from  their  original  meaning.  Many  of  the  German 
loan  words  of  the  last  eight  years  have  a  pejorative  meaning.  Some 
of  the  more  common,  and  not  necessarily  new,  ones  in  the  language 
are  Nazi,  Heil,  Kultur,  Hausfrau,  Führer,  Gauleiter,  Ersatz,  and 
Gestapo.  The  more  often  such  words  appear,  the  more  definite 
becomes  the  concept  and  the  degree  of  criticism,  ridicule,  scorn, 
or  other  attitudes.  Naturally,  such  shades  of  meaning  are  con¬ 
sciously  fostered  by  propaganda  agencies,  and  the  further  a  nation 
gets  into  a  war,  the  more  imiversal  become  such  definitions.  After 
hostilities  have  ceased  a  word  may  achieve  respectability,  but  in 
all  probability  it  will  not.  Observe  as  examples  words  like  Junker (s), 
Hausfrau,  and  Kultur.  The  present  crisis  has  produced  many  such 
words,  but  one  of  the  clearest  is  Nazi.  So  aware  of  the  derogatory 
nature  of  this  abbreviation  of  “National  Socialist”  has  the  German 
government  become  that  its  use  is  forbidden  broadcasters  sending 
from  Germany.  The  word  lends  itself  very  nicely  to  headline  writ¬ 
ing.  Its  chief  use,  however,  has  been  in  serving  the  opposition  with 
a  synonym  for  the  “bad  Germany,”  while  until  recently  “German” 
has  been  reserved  for  the  good  in  that  country.  Of  late  there  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  to  use  the  terms  as  synonymous.  The 
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initial  stage  is  reminiscent  of  the  Wilsonian  pronouncement  early 
in  the  last  war  that  “we  are  not  fighting  the  German  people  but 
their  government.”  Eventually,  of  course,  it  became  more  con¬ 
venient  to  call  them  “Huns.” 

Close  examination  of  the  three  sources  from  January,  1930,  to 
July  1,  1941,  yielded  a  total  of  more  than  685  different  words  and 
phrases.  These  words  have  been  classified  on  the  basis  of  their 
frequency.  In  the  first  group  belong  those  words  or  phrases  which 
appeared  so  often  that  counting  them  seemed  futile.  This  list  con¬ 
tains  fourteen  words:  Anschluss,  Autarchy,  Blitz,  Blitzkrieg,  Ersatz, 
Führer,  Gestapo,  Heil,  Heimwehr,  Lebensraum, '  Mein  Kampf, 
Putsch,  Nazi,  and  Reichswehr.  All  are  in  the  social  sciences.  The 
second  list,  containing  twenty-one  words  or  titles,  is  limited  to 
expressions  which  appear  more  than  ten  times.  Fifteen,  about  three- 
fourths,  are  of  an  economic,  political,  or  governmental  nature.  This 
second  group  includes  Feldmarschall,  Gau,  Gauleiter,  Gleichschal¬ 
tung,  Hoch,  Junker,  Luftwaffe,  Reichstag,  Schutzstaffel,  Stahlhelm, 
Verboten,  Drang  nach  Osten,  Deutschland  über  alles,  Horst  Wessel 
Lied,  and  Weltanschauung  in  the  one  category,  and  Bauhaus,  Dirndl, 
Hausfrau,  gemütlich,  Reichsbischof,  and  Unter  den  Linden  in  the 
category  outside  the  social  sciences.  Not  all  of  these  are  new  to  the 
past  decade;  some  have  remained  from  the  last  war  and  several, 
such  as  Hausfrau,  gemütlich,  and  Hoch,  were  borrowed  much 
earlier  and  are  therefore  well  assimilated. 

Belonging  to  the  third  list — words  of  less  than  ten  appearances, 
but  more  than  two — are  ninety-four  entries.  Some  will  feel  that 
certain  of  these  words  are  of  greater  frequency,  but  they  are  not 
so  placed  by  the  sources  cited.  In  this  list  fifty-seven,  or  more  than 
five-ninths  of  the  words,  fall  into  the  category  of  the  ruling  spirit  of 
the  decade:  government,  politics,  economics,  and  war.^ 

In  the  fourth  list  are  found  those  words  which  appear  only 
twice.  Here,  too,  are  some  words  which  the  observant  reader  may 

’  The  more  prominent  words  in  this  third  list  are :  Achtung,  Autobahn  or 
Reichsautobahn,  Arbeitsdienst,  Ausländsdeutsche,  Buna,  Bund,  Faltboot, 
Geländesprung,  Grossraumwirtschaft,  Hofbräuhaus,  Kulturbolschewist,  Kultur- 
karr.mer,  Langlauf,  Leitmotif,  Machtpolitik,  Ostmark,  Panzer,  Realpolitik, 
Reich  and  many  compounds,  Reichskanzler,  Schupo,  Schuss,  Sitzmark,  Stuka, 
Sturmabteilung,  Sudeten,  Der  Tag,  Volkswagen,  Wehrmacht,  Wehrwirtschaft, 
Weltschmerz,  Zollverein.  The  expressions  include  Deutschland  Erwache!; 
Kinder,  Küche,  Kirche;  Kraft  durch  Freude;  Vier  jahresplan;  Die  Wacht  am 
Rhein. 
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have  seen  in  periodicals  or  in  books,  and  which  he  feels  are  more 
important  than  their  position  in  this  paper  indicates.*  The  fourth 
list  contains  eighty-nine  words,  forty-two  in  the  social  sciences  and 
forty-seven  unclassified.  A  final  list  contains  those  phrases  and 
words  which  appear  only  once.  Of  these  469,  144  are  consonant 
with  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  times. 

Of  the  more  than  685  words,  titles,  and  phrases,  118  deal  with 
politics,  eighty-nine  are  found  imder  sports  and  foods,  eighty-three 
deal  with  economics,  eighty-three  with  war,  sixty-four  deal  with 
the  arts  and  music,  thirty-seven  with  government,  sixteen  with 
religion,  seven  are  greetings,  five  deal  directly  with  science,  one 
with  psychology.  In  all,  351,  or  more  than  half,  deal  with  political 
subjects.  Even  in  the  very  last  division  about  thirty  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  indirectly  to  have  political  significance.  The  others  can 
not  readily  be  classified.  These  lists  do  not  contain  the  names  of 
newspapers  or  periodicals,  scores  of  which  appear  in  the  sources, 
e.g..  Der  Völkische  Beobachter,  Der  Stürmer,  Der  Angriff,  Die 
Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  and  Das  Schwarze  Korps.  Names 
of  German  musical  compositions,  operas,  and  songs  have  also  been 
left  out,  though  they  might  properly  be  indicated. 

The  German  language  is  a  synthetic  one  in  which  complicated 
ideas  are  expressed  by  the  piling  up  of  simple  terms.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  surprising  to  see  the  opposite  principle  operating,  that 
of  word-telescoping.  Some  of  these  artificially  constructed  words 
have  found  their  way  into  English  in  such  German  expressions  as 
Nazi,  Gestapo,  Stuka,  Kino,  Uschla  (Can  anyone  give  me  in¬ 
formation  on  this?),  and  Schupo.  As  in  English,  the  Germans  have 
many  abbreviated  words  like  S.S.,  S.A.,  OSAF,  U-Boot,  K.D.F. 

Had  the  last  ten  years  been  years  of  tranquility  and  mutual 

’Some  of  the  many  words  in  the  fourth  list  (words  appearing  twice)  may 
deserve  a  more  important  positicm.  Here  are  a  few:  Arbeitsfront,  Ausländer, 
Geopolitik,  Herrenvolk,  Kamerad,  Kanone  Korps,  Krieg,  Mädchen,  Mehrer, 
Schmalz,  Tiergarten,  U -boats.  Words  appearing  but  once  which  seem  to  be 
of  greater  significance  than  their  position  in  this  paper  warrants  are:  Der 
Feldherr,  Fests,  Geländesport,  Gesundheit,  Gnädige  Frau,  Gymnasium,  Herr 
Lehrer,  Pfennig,  Pumpernickel,  Totalitätsstaat,  Volkstum,  Wanderlust,  Welt- 
politik.  Wirtschaftliche  Krise,  Yodel.  Expressions  in  the  same  list  are: 
Arbeit  und  Brot,  Blut  und  Boden,  Freiheit  und  Brot,  Gott  mit  uns.  Gute 
Nacht,  Das  Dritte  Reich.  Many  of  these  words  and  expressions  as  well  as 
those  appearing  in  other  lists  have  been  borrowed  previous  to  the  time  under 
investigation  and  are  therefore  sometimes  more  familiar  than  their  position 
here  would  indicate. 
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understanding,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  more  of  the  borrowings 
would  have  had  a  less  warlike  color,  but  the  list  as  a  whole  would 
be  smaller.  Fine  arts  and  literature  would  have  contributed  a 
greater  share.  Many  of  the  words  found  on  our  lists  dealing  with 
these  subjects  have  been  borrowed  previous  to  the  time  covered  in 
this  investigation,  and  a  German  vocabulary  became  essential 
to  American  enthusiasts  in  one  sport,  namely  skiing.  Although 
skiing  first  became  popular  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  much 
of  its  terminology  is  German.  Reasons  for  the  American  enthusiasm 
and  loan  words  which  developed  in  the  middle  thirties  for  skiing, 
may  be  found  in  the  influx  of  many  German  refugees  (among  them 
coaches  of  skiing),  and  in  the  return  of  students  and  tourists  after 
winter  months  spent  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  More  or  less 
simultaneously  with  the  ski  craze  came  faltbooting,  but  its  ad¬ 
herents  had  less  good  fortune  in  converting  the  masses,  with  the 
result  that  the  latter  sport  has  gained  little  hold. 

Not  very  much  work  has  been  done  on  the  particular  subject  here 
treated.  Certain  works  have  been  consulted,  but  they  have  been 
either  too  general,  as  for  example,  Mencken’s  American  Language, 
Serjeanteon’s  History  of  Foreign  Words  in  English,  and  Krapp’s 
English  Language  in  America,*  or  do  not  treat  specifically  of 
American-English  as  Carr’s  German  Influence  on  the  English  Vo¬ 
cabulary,*  or  they  offer  unsystematized  information  on  which  one 
cannot  depend,  as  Carlson’s  two  short  articles  in  American  Speech 
in  1937.®  Of  greatest  help  were  Professor  Rockwell’s  suggestions.® 

We  cannot  well  afford  to  ignore  the  German  language  as  a 
force  in  enriching  oiu*  own.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  in  recent  years 
no  other  foreign  language  has  had  a  greater  effect  upon  English. 
Not  only  have  German  words  been  taken  bodily  into  our  language, 
but  here  and  there  both  the  German  word  and  a  translation  of  it 
have  come  into  use.  The  translated  loan  word,  though  often  more 

’H.  L.  Mencken,  The  American  Language  (New  York:  Alfred  Knopf,  1936. 
Fourth  Edition);  M.  S.  Serjeantson,  A  History  of  Foreign  Words  in  English 
(London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  1935);  G.  P.  Krapp,  The 
English  Language  in  America  (New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1925). 

‘Charles  T.  Carr,  The  German  Influence  on  the  English  Vocabulary 
(Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1934). 

‘H.  Carlson,  “Recent  American  Loan  Words  from  German.”  In  Awiericon 
Speech,  XV,  pp.  205  ff.  Another  article  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in 
the  same  magazine  in  1937,  No.  12,  pp.  232  f. 

*Leo  L.  Rockwell,  Colgate  University,  who  has  much  valuable  material 
on  loan  words,  supplied  many  very  useful  explanations  and  suggestions. 
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diflBcult  to  identify,  can  be  of  great  cultural  significance  to  us.  To 
take  a  rather  amusing  example,  we  see  readily  what  a  tremendous 
effect  Nietzsche’s  Übermensch  has  had  on  our  younger  generation 
through  the  medium  of  the  comic  supplement  in  the  person  of 
"Superman.”  The  average  intelligent  reader,  whether  he  knows 
German  or  not,  has  come  to  regard  quite  a  few  German  loan  words 
as  essential  to  his  proper  understanding  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.  Thus,  a  teacher  of  German  can  do  a  real  service  in  explaining 
to  his  classes  the  meaning  and  the  derivation  of  these  loan  words 
as  they  appear  in  the  daily  papers  and  periodicals. 

Colgate  University 
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SCIENTIFIC  GERMAN  AND  DEFENSE 

In  normal  times,  the  students  of  my  course  in  Scientific  German  used  to 
carry  out  different  outside  reading  and  translating  projects  in  their  major 
fields,  using  as  “raw  material”  German  scientific  works  and  journals  available 
at  the  imiversity  libraries.  This  year,  however,  a  more  practical  approach  has 
been  successfully  attempted.  I  canvassed  all  our  scientific  departments  to  find 
whether  they  had  any  recent  German  material  of  which  they  needed  a  correct 
English  translation  for  research  purposes.  The  response  was  gratifying,  and 
our  collaboration  began.  To  give  a  more  concrete  example:  One  group  of 
students  of  Scientific  German  translated  a  recent  German  pamphlet  on  para¬ 
sitical  poultry  diseases  for  our  zoology  department.  The  material  was  included 
in  a  paper  that  was  read  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Parasitologists  in  Dallas,  Texas,  in  December,  1941;  it  is  being  published 
now.  A  larger  project  in  the  same  field,  occupying  a  group  of  eight  students, 
is  in  progress. 

This  work  is  of  definite  value  to  our  agricultural  defense  front,  and  similar 
cooperative  projects  are  being  initiated  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and  bac¬ 
teriology.  The  students’  response  is  enthusiastic;  they  prefer  decidedly  to 
work  on  “real”  material  with  a  practical  scientific  purpose  rather  than  to  use 
mere  “training  material.”  They  feel  that  this  is  the  type  of  work  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  cany  out  in  their  positions  after  graduation,  and  they  are 
proud,  of  course,  to  see  their  names  mentioned  in  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
scientific  publications. 

The  possibilities  of  such  cooperation  are  limited  at  a  women’s  college 
where  all  research  activities  are  carried  out  individually.  But  at  the  large 
universities  which  pursue  scientific  research  on  a  broad,  organized  basis,  this 
collaboration  may  be  extended  to  a  considerable  degree  and  may  prove  of 
real  national  usefulness.  Since  ail  data  should  be  gathered  that  tend  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  German  at  our  colleges  and  universities,  I  should 
be  delighted  to  hear  from  other  institutions  which  are  making  similar  co¬ 
operative  experiments.  If  the  number  of  replies  warrants  it,  I  should  be  glad 
to  place  a  report  of  this  trend  at  the  disposal  of  the  AA.T.G.  and  this  journal. 

Emil  L.  Jordan 

New  Jersey  College  for  Women, 

Rxitgers  Univertity 

COOPERATIVE  GERMAN  TESTS 

When  the  Cooperative  Tests  were  first  published  about  ten  years  ago  they 
met  with  lively  and  vigorous  criticism  from  some  of  the  more  conservative 
teachers  of  the  languages  who  did  not  altogether  understand  their  purpose 
and  their  limitations.  At  that  time  Dr.  Wood  and  others  responsible  for  the 
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tests  took  pains  to  explain  that  purpose  and  those  limitations  in  order  that 
the  tests  might  be  fairly  judged  by  what  they  set  out  to  accomplish  and  not 
by  some  ideal  but  imattainable  standard.  In  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
then  an  ever  increasing  number  of  teachers,  having  learned  not  to  expect 
too  much  of  the  tests,  have  used  them  and  found  them  very  helpful. 

I  was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  Professor  Gaede’s  remarks 
about  the  tests  in  the  November  number  of  the  Quarterly  the  old  mis¬ 
understanding  as  to  their  aims  and  claims.  And  since  he  has  further  suggested 
in  a  paragraph  in  the  January  issue  that  “more  should  be  done  against  the 
harmful  tendencies”  of  the  tests,  I  am  writing  to  explain  once  more  what  the 
makers  of  the  tests  believe  their  purpose  to  be,  how  they  are  intended  to  be 
used,  and  what  they  can  be  expected  to  accomplish. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  would  admit  at  once  that  the  tests  have  definite 
limitations.  It  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  test  a  student’s  accent  nor  his 
ability  to  speak  the  language.  Neither  can  they  test  his  ability  to  write  it.  No 
good  language  tpacher,  therefore,  will  be  content  to  use  them  as  the  only  exami¬ 
nations  in  a  course  that  includes  such  activities.  Based  as  they  are  on  the 
principal  of  recognition,  they  can  test  only  the  student’s  ability  to  read 
(silently),  to  pick  out  synonyms,  and  to  recognize  certain  grammatical  con¬ 
structions  as  being  correct. 

In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tests  are  only  a 
method  of  examining,  not  a  method  of  teaching.  While  the  student  is  in  the 
process  of  forming  a  correct  language  habit,  no  teacher  would  think  of  placing 
before  him  day  after  day  four  wrong  forms  and  one  right  one.  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  does  any  great  violence  to  his  training  to  ask  him  once, 
after  the  habit  has  been  formed  in  the  classroom,  to  pick  out  the  number 
of  the  right  form  from  among  the  numbers  of  the  wrong  ones.  When  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  sentence  “ - Mann  ist  hier,”  and  asked  to  register  the  number 

of  the  form  which  will  correctly  complete  it,  the  student  who  knows  will  not 
ask  himself  “Is  it  der,  die,  das,  des,  or  dent”,  but  only  “What  is  the  number 
of  dert” 

The  objection  may  then  be  raised:  “Why  show  him  the  wrong  forms  at  all? 
Why  not  leave  a  blank  and  let  him  fill  it  in?” 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  the  multiple  choice  method  is  the  only  one 
so  far  devised  for  making  the  test  really  “objective,”  i.e.,  for  eliminating  the 
personal  judgment  of  the  teacher  and  making  the  marking  so  mechanical 
that  it  may  actually  be  done  by  a  machine.  Even  in  so  simple  a  sentence  as  the 
one  above  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  student  to  write  a  “des”  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  “der”  or  vice  versa.  In  more  complicated  sentences  the 
problem  is  obvious. 

The  objectivity  of  the  tests  is  their  chief  claim  to  originality  and  to 
usefulness.  They  are  intended  to  offer  an  inflexible  and  impersonal  yardstick 
against  which  any  student  of  any  class  taught  by  any  teacher  anywhere  can  be 
impartially  measured  with  respect  to  certain  limited  accomplishments  in  the 
language.  It  seems  to  us  that,  while  far  from  perfect,  they  really  have  accom¬ 
plished  this. 

There  is  no  excuse,  of  course,  for  slips  like  “den  Sichel”  except  that  they 
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do  occur  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  avoid  them.  In  order  to  reduce  them  to  a 
minimum  the  Cooperative  Test  Service  in  more  recent  years  has  sent  every 
form  to  a  number  of  experienced  teachers  and  scholars  for  examination  and 
criticism  before  publication. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fundamental  questions  involved  in  any  discussion 
of  the  tests  are: 

(1)  Do  we  believe  that  a  uniform,  impersonal  examination  is  desirable? 

(2)  Do  we  believe  that  it  is  practicable? 

(3)  If  we  do  believe  this,  can  we  devise  some  practical  methods  of  im¬ 
personal  testing  which  will  be  better  than  the  devices  now  employed  in  the 
Co-operative  tests? 

The  Co-operative  Test  Service  and  the  authors  of  the  tests  would  be  very 
glad  to  welcome  any  specific  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  tests. 

Mirum  Van  Dtck  Hespelt 

New  York  University 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  IN  WASHINGTON 

Some  additional  data  have  now  been  compiled  to  show  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  foreign  language  registration  in  the  State  of  Washington  in  the 
last  two  years. 

High  Schools.  In  the  autumn  of  1939  the  twenty-three  senior  high  schools  in 
Washington  which  enrolled  above  1,000  students  each,  had  a  total  registration 
of  40,663,  of  which  number  the  following  were  enrolled  in  the  various 
languages:  3,061  French,  1,520  German,  2,842  Spanish,  218  Norse,  and  3,612 
Latin.  In  the  autumn  of  1941  these  figures  were:  38,121  total  enrollment,  1,718 
French,  726  German,  4,103  Spanish,  145  Norse,  and  3,563  Latin.  Thus  with  a 
declining  high  school  enrollment  in  these  urban  centers,  Spanish  has  gained 
enormously  and  Latin  has  showed  remarkable  staying  powers,  while  French, 
German,  and  Norse  have  declined.  To  show  the  amount  of  the  decline,  it  is  better 
to  indicate  the  proportion  of  language  students  to  the  total  enrollment  of  these 
schools.  In  1939  in  these  twenty-three  schools  75%  of  the  pupils  were  taking 
French,  3.7%  German,  7.0%  Spanish  (a  modem  language  total  of  18A%), 
and  8.9%  were  taking  Latin.  In  the  autumn  of  1942  the  percentages  were :  4.5% 
French,  1.9%  German,  10S%  Spanish  (a  modem  language  total  of  17.6%), 
while  9.4%  are  taking  Latin.  Thus,  modem  languages  as  a  whole  are  the  losers 
despite  the  gains  in  Spanish.  All  these  twenty-three  schools  still  teach  Latin 
and  French,  all  but  one  now  teach  Spanish.  German  has  been  removed  from 
the  curriculum  of  five  of  these  schools  in  the  past  two  years,  Spanish  has 
been  added  in  three  of  them. 

Junior  Colleges.  Two  new  junior  colleges  have  been  started,  one  has  died. 
Seven  junior  colleges  in  the  autumn  of  1939  enrolled  1,088  students,  of  which 
number  63  (5S%)  were  taking  French,  and  96  (8A%)  German.  The  present 
eight  junior  colleges  enroll  1,061  students,  of  which  number  49  (4.6%)  are 
taking  French,  57  (5.4%)  German,  and  31  (2.9%)  Spanish.  Spanish  has  been 
started  in  four  schools,  but  in  no  instance  has  one  of  the  other  modem 
languages  been  removed.  Again  both  French  and  German  have  lost  more 
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ground  than  Spanish  has  gained,  but  German  still  remains  the  most  popular 
language  in  these  junior  colleges. 

CuBTis  C.  D.  Vail  and 
Howard  Lee  Nostrand 

University  of  Washington 

DIGEST  OF  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  SIXTH  REGULAR  MEETING 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  CO-OPERATIVE  CURRICU¬ 
LUM  PLANNING  HELD  AT  THE  STEVENS  HOTEL,  CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS,  MARCH  14,  1942 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  AA.T.G.  in  Indianapolis,  the  secretary 
announced  that  the  labors  of  the  National  Commission  on  Co-operative 
Curriculum  Planning  had  culminated  in  the  publication  of  their  report  under 
the  title  The  Subject  Fields  in  General  Education  (D.  Appleton-Century  Co., 
New  York  City). 

On  March  14  the  Commission  held  a  meeting  in  Chicago  in  which  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  various  organizations  of  school  administration  participated.  From 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  we  cull  the  following  information: 

It  was  voted  to  expand  the  constituency  of  the  Commission  by  including 
general  education  organizations  of  national  scope.  Further,  the  Chairman  was 
empowered  to  appoint  a  committee  which  should  assume  the  following  re¬ 
sponsibilities  : 

1.  To  encourage  existing  emergency  committees  within  constituent  or¬ 
ganizations  to  make  recommendations  concerning  regular  and  adult  education 
during  and  following  the  war  crisis,  or  the  appointment  of  new  committees 
for  this  purpose. 

2.  To  request  such  committees  to  survey  and  report  general  educational 
programs  including  statements  and  activities  in  the  respective  fields  relating 
to  wartime  education. 

3.  To  request  these  committees  to  supplement  such  summaries  with  a 
statement  of  desirable  objectives  and  practices  not  included  in  the  list  of 
current  practices  and  committee  reports. 

4.  To  request  the  subject  matter  committees  to  make  available  to  the 
National  Commission  a  list  of  the  contributions  of  the  subject  matter  fields 
to  wartime  education. 

5.  To  solicit  the  critical  evaluation  of  these  reports  considered  as  a 
whole  by  numerous  qualified  curriculum  consultants. 

6.  To  coordinate  these  reports  after  the  evaluation  has  been  made. 

7.  To  refer  these  committee  reports  back  to  the  subject  matter  groups 
with  recommendations. 

The  secretary  of  the  AA.T.G.  suggests  that  the  president  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  appoint  an  especial  Emergency  Committee  charged  with  the  duty  of 
supplying  the  National  Commission  on  Co-operative  Curriculum  Planning 
with  information  as  to  what  contributions  German  Departments  in  our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  are  making  to  war-time  education.  For  instance,  the 
Department  of  German  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  organized  a  special 
course  in  Elementary  Military  German. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  general  interest  to  quote  the  chairman’s 
statement  of  the  faculty’s  views  concerning  the  quality  of  work  expected  of 
students  enrolling: 

“The  grading  of  work  done  in  German  heretofore  has  been  on  general 
traditional  standards.  Now  that  we  are  at  war  with  Germany,  however,  we 
must  apply  a  somewhat  stricter  scale.  There  will  be  so  many  points  in  our 
military  system — forces  in  the  held,  staff  officers,  technical  researchers,  middle 
and  higher  clerical  positions,  nursing,  medical,  secret  service,  censoring  di¬ 
visions,  etc. — for  which  knowledge  of  German  will  be  required,  that  we  must 
be  able  to  assure  our  army  and  government  of  proficiency  commensurate 
with  the  grades  we  give. 

“It  is  also  probable  that  enrollment  in  the  special  courses  set  up  for  war 
needs  may  have  to  be  restricted  to  students  with  good  grades. — ^The  national 
interest  appears  to  require  this  revision  upward  in  the  quality  of  our  work, 
and  in  all  fairness  our  students  should  be  informed  about  it.” 

Secretary,  AA.T.G.  C.  M.  Purin 

nj:a.  convention 

The  N.EA.  convention  will  be  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  from  June  27 
to  July  2.  Those  wishing  further  information  may  write  to  Miss  A.  Helen 
Anderson  in  care  of  the  Denver  Public  Schools. 

OHIO  MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS  INSTITUTE 

The  Institute  of  the  Ohio  Modem  Language  Teachers  Association,  an¬ 
nounced  in  our  preceding  issue,  will  begin  on  Monday,  June  15,  at  Ohio 
State  University,  and  will  continue  for  four  and  one-half  days.  For  a  copy  of 
the  program,  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  F.  Dewey  Amner, 
Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio. 

FRANCO-GERMAN  LITERARY  RELATIONS 

At  the  Indianapolis  meeting  of  the  MLA  a  luncheon  was  held  for  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  Discussion  Group  in  Franco-German  Literary  Relations.  It  was 
attended  by  some  60  persons  and  followed  by  the  reading  of  papers  by  Gus¬ 
tave  Cohen  (Yale  University),  Chretien,  Wolfram  et  Wagner;  Frederick  Leh- 
ner  (West  Virginia  State  College),  Marcel  Proust  in  Germany;  Jacques 
Breitenbucher  (Miami  University),  Alsace:  the  Amalgamation  of  Two  Cul¬ 
tures;  and  S.  0.  Palleske  (Miami  University),  Philosophical  Origins  of  L’Art 
pour  L’Art.  The  petiticm  of  the  group  to  be  admitted  to  the  MLA  as  “Com¬ 
parative  Literature  VII”  is  now  before  the  Program  Committee.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  receiving  the  communications  of  this  group  and  wishing  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  its  work  are  asked  to  send  their  names,  addresses,  and  fields  of  special 
interest  to  the  secretary  (Henry  H.  H.  Remak,  Dept,  of  German,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Indiana). 
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New  York :  John  Wiley  Co.,  1938.  Pp.  xxii  +  312. 

Fotos  and  Brat,  Introductory  Readings  in  Chemical  and  Technical  German. 

New  York:  John  Wiley  Co.,  1941.  Pp.  xlvi  +  303. 

Fotos  and  Shreve,  Intermediate  Readings  in  Chemical  and  Technical  German. 

New  York:  John  Wiley  Co.,  1938.  Pp.  xlviii  +  219. 

Fotos  and  Shreve,  Advanced  Readings  in  Chemical  and  Technical  German. 

New  York:  John  Wiley  Co.,  1940.  Pp.  xliii  +  304. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  maintaining  the  study  of  German  at  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  has  been  its  appeal  to  the  student  of  Science 
and  Technology  whose  immediate  interest  in  the  language  is  not  the  mastery 
and  appreciation  of  its  literary  and  cultural  values,  but  rather  the  acquisition 
of  those  tools  which  will  aid  him  in  keeping  in  touch  with  past,  present,  and 
future  works  of  research  conducted  in  German,  as  they  affect  his  particular 
field  of  interest.  Nowhere  has  this  been  more  readily  recognized  than  in  the 
domain  of  Chemistry,  which,  as  the  most  basic  of  the  natural  sciences,  makes 
the  publication  of  these  volumes  doubly  attractive. 

It  has  been  the  practice  at  many  colleges  and  universities  to  administer 
the  basic  courses  in  German  to  both  the  arts  and  science  student  alike.  No 
allowance  for  dissimilar  needs  and  interests  were  made  until  the  student  had 
well  advanced  in  his  study  of  the  language.  To  offer  courses  in  Scientific 
German  without  previous  preparation  in  the  language,  has  been  an  arduous 
task,  largely  due  to  the  paucity  of  suitable  texts. 

In  the  Grammar  for  Chemists  the  authors  endeavor  to  present  in  twenty- 
nine  lessons  in  more  or  less  logical  and  concise  form  the  fundamentals  of 
German  grammar.  Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  grammatical  and  stylistic 
idiosyncrasies  so  peculiar  to  the  scientific  literature,  i.e.,  the  participial  con¬ 
structions,  the  use  of  the  passive,  and  complex  word-order.  The  presentation 
of  grammatical  points  in  each  lesson  is,  with  some  exceptions,  well-done; 
the  reading  exercises,  as  a  whole,  are  unfortunately  overly  partial  to  chemical 
material  and  therefore  less  attractive;  the  use  of  English  sentences  for  trans¬ 
lation  into  German  is  to  be  criticized.  The  inclusion  of  exercises  dealing  with 
German  word-formation,  as  well  as  the  detailed  presentation  of  cognate  work, 
serve  a  worthwhile  purpose,  while  the  consistent  compilation  of  organic  and 
inorganic  nomenclature  seems  to  be  superfluous,  due  to  the  obvious  similarity 
of  the  terminology. 

The  use  of  grammatical  constructions  in  the  reading  exercises  long  before 
their  explanation  in  subsequent  lessons  is  pedagogically  unsound,  i.e.,  the  use 
of  adjective  endings,  compound  tenses,  and  transposed  word-order  in  Lessons 
5  and  2  as  well  as  the  participial  construction  in  Lesson  15.  The  lessons  on 
Numerals  and  the  Infinitive  might  be  treated  more  profitably  at  an  earlier 
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stage,  the  one  on  the  use  of  the  dictionary  is  excellent.  The  Appendix — the 
summary  of  the  verb  and  its  tenses — as  well  as  the  Vocabulary  of  both 
English-German  and  German-English,  is  more  than  adequate.  The  passages 
intended  for  sight  translation  would  prove  more  effective  with  the  elimination 
of  the  parenthetical  vocabulary  aids,  while  the  reason  for  asking  for  synopses 
in  both  English  and  German  in  the  exercises  on  pages  103  and  113  is  indeed 
mystifying. 

In  a  text  of  this  nature  the  complete  absence  of  illustrations  and  diagrams 
in  connection  with  the  reading  exercises  is  pedagogically  deplorable.  A  more 
careful  reading  of  the  proofs  would  have  avoided  an  abundance  of  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  in  most  conspicuous  places,  e.g.,  “ein  Kessel  heißen  Wassers” 
instead  of  “heißes”  (p.  39),  “jenen  Eigenschaften”  instead  of  “jener”  (p.  32), 
“auf”  instead  of  “an”  (p.  58,  line  23),  “naturwissenschaftlich”  instead  of  “natur- 
wissenschaflich”  (p.  73),  “sondern”  instead  of  “aber”  (p.  75),  "von  1-92”  instead 
of  “von  1-99”  (p.  84),  “bezeichnet”  instead  of  beziechnet”  (p.  203). 

The  following  stylistic  irregularities  are  to  be  corrected:  “und  liefern 
Metallionen”  instead  of  “geben”  (p.  64),  “schrieb  seine  Werke  auf  deutsch” 
instead  of  “in”  (p.  73),  “absorbiert  das  Ammoniakgas  sehr  leicht”  instead  of 
“heftig”  (p.  90),  “gefunden”  should  be  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  (p.  102, 
line  35),  “nennen”  instead  of  “heißen”  (p.  104,  11.  24,  27),  and  the  following 
readings  should  be  inserted  where  indicated:  “eines  Gases  dem  Druck  um¬ 
gekehrt  proportional”  (p.  121,  line  23),  “Was  wird  geschehen  wenn  das  Wasser 
gefriert?”  (p.  132,  line  22),  “keine  guten  Vergleiche”  (p.  136,  #78),  “die  edlen 
Metalle”  (p.  137,  #79),  and  “werden  auch  Inhibitoren  genannt”  (p.  139, 
line  7). 

The  three  volumes  offering  material  in  chemical  and  technical  German 
are  so  designed  as  to  meet  the  subsequent  reading  needs  of  the  science 
student  who  has  mastered  the  grammatical  fundamentals.  The  passages  are 
so  chosen  as  at  least  to  parallel  the  student’s  scientific  training  so  that  little 
material  is  read  which  entails  the  comprehension  of  intricate  scientific  phe¬ 
nomena  and  processes.  The  practice  of  employing  text  material  taken  directly 
from  standard  German  reference  works  is  highly  commendable.  Among  these 
sources  we  recognize  such  authorities  as:  Houben,  Methoden  der  organischen 
Chemie;  Stavenhagen,  Kurzes  Lehrbuch  der  anorganischen  Chemie;  Ullmann, 
Eruyklopädie  der  technischen  Chemie;  Gürtler,  Metallographie;  Beilstein, 
Handbuch  der  organischen  Chemie;  Eucken  und  Jakob,  Der  Chemie¬ 
ingenieur. 

The  volume  Introductory  Readings  seems  to  be  particularly  attractive. 
The  graded  organization  of  the  reading  material  is  a  happy  innovation,  in 
unfortimate  contrast  to  the  practice  employed  in  the  subsequent  volume  Inter¬ 
mediate  Readings,  where  the  organization  of  the  text  follows  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  elements,  a  rather  curious  procedure  with  little  pedagogical  sensei 
The  reading  passages  treat  of  the  fields  of  inorganic  and  technical  Chemistiy, 
Metallurgy,  and  chemical  engineering  with  abundant  and  most  welcome  illus¬ 
trative  material.  A  brief,  concise  review  of  the  grammatical  peculiarities  pref¬ 
aces  the  text,  followed  by  a  tabulation  of  a  Minimum  Frequency  Vocabulaiy 
List,  based  unfortunately  rally  on  the  reading  material  in  these  volumes.  All 
words  occurring  three  or  more  times  in  the  text  are  listed.  Until  the  completion 
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of  the  more  ambitious  project  of  compiling  a  Frequency  Word  List  for  the 
whole  of  scientific  literature  we  have  here  an  excellent  beginning. 

The  footnotes  at  the  bottom  of  every  page  are  often  unnecessarily  more 
copious  than  the  text  itself,  a  complete  and  careful  German-English  vocabulary 
is  only  one  of  the  bright  features  of  these  volumes.  Although  the  three  volumes 
aim  to  be  similar  in  scope  and  purpose,  the  “Introductory”  and  the  “Advanced” 
readers  are  definitely  superior  to  the  “Intermediate”  one,  reflecting  clearly  the 
valuable  experience  gained  in  publishing  the  latter  first. 

The  inclusion  of  the  “element  Brevium”  and  the  listing  of  its  atomic 
weight  at  “123.4”  in  the  table  on  page  28  of  the  “Introductory  Readings”  is  as 
startling  as  it  is  impossible,  as  a  simple  inspection  of  the  Periodic  System  will 
reveal. 

All  four  volumes  are  set  up  in  clear,  distinct  Roman  type  and  solidly  and 
attractively  bound.  This  reviewer  has  had  occasion  to  use  the  first  two  volumes 
of  this  series  in  class  and  regards  them  as  extraordinarily  usable  and  successful 
and  takes  this  opportunity  to  welcome  the  entire  series  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  field  of  Scientific  German. 

Edmund  P.  Kubz 

Queens  College 

John  Paul  von  Gbueninoen  (Editor),  The  Swiss  in  the  United  States.  Swiss- 

American  Historical  Society.  Madison,  Wis.,  1940.  Pp.  153. 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  volumes  to  be  devoted  to  “historical  and 
biographical  information  about  Swiss  settlers  in  the  United  States.”  It  reflects 
the  growing  interest  in  recent  years  in  the  study  of  immigrant  groups  and 
their  contributions  to  American  social  and  economic  history. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  spread  of  the  Swiss  element  is  set  forth  in  sta¬ 
tistical  survey,  beginning  with  the  period  after  1850,  when  census  reports  first 
took  into  account  the  national  origin  of  immigrants.  Numerous  maps  and  tables 
show  the  distribution  of  native  Swiss  population  by  states  and  counties  after 
1870  and  indicate  recent  trends  of  migration  and  settlement.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  California  registered  the  largest  number  of  Swiss  in  the  census  of 
1930,  while  the  largest  geographical  population  center  of  native  Swiss  is  the 
metropolitan  area  in  and  around  New  York  City.  The  conclusions  based  on 
the  figures  “support  the  generally  accepted  assumption  that  successive  waves 
of  immigration  brought  two  important  groups  of  workers  and  builders:  (1) 
chiefly  in  the  19th  century,  a  large  body  of  farmers  and  homemakers  .  .  .  and 
(2)  toward  the  close  of  the  19th  century  and  in  the  20th  century,  a  significant 
army  of  technicians,  factory  workers,  and  specialists,  who  were  drawn  to  the 
centers  of  industry  and  business”  (p.  69). 

These  pages,  covering  almost  half  of  the  book,  would  make  less  barren 
reading,  if  the  data  had  been  presented  as  part  of  a  larger  picture.  It  would 
have  been  decidedly  worth  while,  for  instance,  to  mention  some  of  the  migra¬ 
tion  factors,  to  follow  the  immigrants  to  the  main  settlements  and  to  show 
how  they  fitted  themselves  into  the  complex  of  the  new  environment.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Swiss-American  Society  will  sponsor  some  day  a  comprehensive 
and  integrated  study  that  will  do  for  the  Swiss  what  Dr.  Carlton  C.  Qualey’s 
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exemplary  Norwegian  Settlement»  in  the  United  States  (1938)  did  for  that 
particular  immigrant  group. 

Especially  interesting  reading  is  chapter  two.  It  retells  from  the  hitherto 
untranslated  diary  of  a  young  adventurer,  Heinrich  Lienhard,  the  hazardous 
journey  of  a  party  of  Swiss  from  Independence,  Mo.,  to  Sutter’s  Fort  in  New 
Helvetia  in  1846,  two  years  before  the  Gold  Rush.  The  account  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  as  one  of  Sutter’s  right-hand  men  in  the  crucial  years  from  1848-50 
“merits  attention  because  it  is  in  fact  historical  source  material.”  Chapter 
three  is  devoted  to  another  trusted  Swiss  aid  of  the  founder  of  New  Helvetia, 
one  Samuel  Kyburz  and  his  pioneer  family. 

The  remaining  parts  deal  respectively  with  “The  Italian-Swiss  in  Califor¬ 
nia,”  “Steinach’s  Lists  of  Swiss  Settlers  (in  New  York  and  New  Jersey),”  part 
of  a  volume  originally  published  in  German  in  1889,  and  “Swiss  Spiritual 
Leadership”  which  calls  attention  to  the  contributions  made  by  some  native 
Swiss,  including  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries,  to  the  cause  of 
converting  and  educating  American  Indian  tribes. 

The  attractive  volume  contains  a  number  of  good  illustrations.  There  is 
an  index.  Helpful  would  have  been  also  a  general  bibliography. 

WmuAM  Frauenfeldeb 

Bard  College, 

Columbia  University 

Goethe’s  Poems.  Edited  with  an  introduction,  notes  and  a  vocabulary  by  Clab- 

ENCE  WiLUs  Eastman.  New  York:  F.  S.  Crofts  and  Co.,  1941.  Pp.  xxviii  -f 

231. 

Since  Martin  Schütze’s  edition  of  Goethe’s  poems  in  1916  none  has  been 
published  for  the  use  of  American  students.  In  the  meantime,  the  Goethe 
picture  has  changed  in  so  many  respects  that  a  new  edition  must  not  only 
present  a  very  suitable  text  but  abo  a  characterization  of  Goethe’s  poetry 
based  on  the  results  of  recent  investigations. 

Just  from  these  two  viewpoints  the  present  edition  deserves  all  praise.  It  is 
extremely  useful  as  a  reader  and  as  a  general  introduction  to  Goethe’s  world. 
The  arrangement  of  the  poems  is  chronological  in  order  to  illustrate  Goethe’s 
general  development.  The  editor  builds  several  groups  to  demonstrate  the 
poetry  of  Goethe,  and  yet  I  feel  that  some  poems  included  in  one  group  really 
belong  to  another.  He  excludes  for  instance  the  Sesenheim  poems  from_  “Sturm 
und  Drang,”  yet  it  is  evident  that  in  these  poems  the  enthusiastical  feeling  of 
the  new  generation  is  already  expressed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “Sturm  und 
Drang”  period  is  prolonged  until  the  eve  of  Goethe’s  Italian  journey.  So  it 
could  happen  that  poems  like  “Grenzen  der  Menschheit,”  “Das  Göttliche,”  and 
“Wanderers  Nachtlied”  which  illustrate  Goethe’s  conquering  of  his  youthful 
period  and  clear  the  road  for  his  mature  period,  are  published  under  the  title 
“Sturm  und  Drang,”  a  period  which,  on  no  account,  can  be  extended  over  1775, 
the  year  of  Goethe’s  arrival  in  Weimar.  The  editor’s  explanation  of  the  ideas 
'  “Geniezeit”  and  “Storm  and  Stress”  is  incorrect.  They  are  different  names  for 
one  thing.  The  catchword  “genious”  is  misinterpreted  in  indicating  that  “these 
young  authors  regarded  themselves  as  ‘Genien,’  ‘geniuses.’  ”  As  is  well  known. 
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“Genie”  does  not  express  any  kind  of  valuation  but  the  idea  of  originality 
and  subjectivism,  an  idea  which  already  before  that  time  was  demonstrated  in 
England  by  Young  and  Shaftesbury,  and  in  Germany  by  Sulzer,  Mendelssohn, 
Hamann,  and  Herder.  Later,  after  1770,  the  more  general  meaning  of  creative 
power  of  man  was  added. 

Rudolf  Katseb 


Hunter  CoUege 
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Minim^um  Standard 
German  Vocabulary 

Prepared  in  Dictionary  Form 

^fot  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  German  i 
by  Walter  Wadepuhl,  West  Virginia  University, 

-  and  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan,  Stanford  University. 

"There  is  much  wasteful  repedtioo  in  textbook-vocabularies.  This 
increases  textbook  prices.  Heretofore  the  situation  wu  unavoidable, 
since  no  adequate  small  dictionary  was  available.  In  the  future,  German 
textbook-vocabularies  can  be  reduced  very  considerably  if  the  words 
which  have  satisfactory  equivalents  in  the  Minimum  Sumdard  Gtrmun 
Vocahutury  Dictionary  are  omitted.” 

". . .  By  far  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  Minimum  Standard  German 
Voodsulary  Dictionary  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  accepted  by  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  German.  This  should  mean  much 
to  every  teacher  of  German,  whether  a  member  of  that  organization 
or  not.  Here,  at  last,  if  all  will  give  whole-hearted  co-operation,  is  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  great  step  forward. 

"Furthermore,  the  Minimum  Standard  German  Vocabulary  Diction¬ 
ary  recommends  itself  on  its  own  merits.  It  is  the  product  of  many 
yous  of  patient  toil  and  effort  on  the  part  of  a  capable  and  experienced 
committee.  One  needs  only  to  remember  the  lists,  in  addition  to  the 
MJ..T.  List,  which  the  committee-members  had  to  aid  them  in  tbeir 
final  selections.  . . ." 

n 

"The  paragraph-arrangement  and  the  word-family  scheme  of  the 
Minimum  Standard  German  Vocabulary  Dictionary  caimot  help  but 
appeal  to  teachers  who  have  attempted  to  teach  by  this  principle.  This 
will  no  doubt  lighten  the  teachers'  load  considerably,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  increase  the  students’  vocabularies." 

Stanley  L.  Sharp,  German  Textbook  Vocabularies  and  a  Suable- 
mentary  Dictionary.  The  Modem  Language  Journal  XXI,  3  (December, 
1936),  pp.  157-161. 
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This  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
Carman  readers  features  the  incorporation 
of  a  complete  German-English  vocabulary. 
^^HjPPp  This  vocabulary,  however,  in  no  way  de- 
:  tracts  from  the  plan  of  the  text.  It  has  been 

^  included  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  volume 
by  those  teachers  now  empbying  it  as  a 
^  basal  book  and  as  background  material  for 
conversation  work. 
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